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1950 1949 q 
GENERATION* (Net) i‘ epi 
By Fuel Burning Plants 20,230,587 ,000 16,934,383,000 | +19.5 
By Water Power Plants 7, 543,449,000 6,975,040,000 | + 8.1 
Total Generation................. 27,774,036,000 |  23,909,423,000 | +16.2_ 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries. . 88,880,000 65,487,000 4+35.7 
Rese —Commpany Use... .ccsccc sci c ee aneans : 112,583,000 115,022,000 — 2.1 
Less—Energy Used by Producer. 621,346,000 377,835,000 +64.4 
Net Energy for Distribution 27,128,987,000 23,482,053,000 +15.5 
Losses and Unaccounted for................ 2,972,303 ,000 2,604,189,000 +14.1 
Sales to Ultimate Customers 24,156,684, 000 20, 877,864,000 +15.7 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of t September 30th 
Residential or Domestic. 37,062,290 34,916,859 + 6.1 
Rural (Distinct Rural MR ee 1,585,054 1,777,074 —10.8** 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power................. 5,460,171 5,270,676 | + 3.6 
er ae AE POET ono. ok ois oc aes wealiecracweeawes as 235,580 | 231,950 + 1.6 
Other Customers........-.............. 154/313 L_ 146,121 | + 5.6 
Total Ultimate Customers..... "44,497,408 | 42,342,680 + 5.1 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of | September | | 
Residential or Domestic.................. ee 5,255,608,000 | 4,619,254,000 | +413.8 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)............. 835,557,000 | 808,957,000 + 3.3 
Commercial or Industrial: | 
Small Light and Power........... ; 4,434,078,000 | 4,044,360,000 + 9.6 
Large Light and Power............. |  12,300,774,000 |  10,142,301,000 +21.3 
Street and Highway Lighting........... | 249,073,000 | 224,308,000 +11.0 
Other Public Authorities............ 593.203 ,000 540,575,000 + 9.7 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways........... 259,880,000 273,568,000 — 5.0 
Electrified Steam Railroads........... 186,988,000 178,790,000 + 4.6 
WnterGenerGmental:. ...... 6... cece | 41,523,000 45,751,000 — 9.2 
Total to Ultimate Customers... 24, 156, 684, 000 | 20,877 ,864,000 +15.7 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers $430,679,900 | $387,522,090 +11.1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
iw eS ———- ee ee 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended | | 
September 30th 
Kilowatthours per Customer Ae 1,789 | 1,655 + 8.1 
Average Annual Bill............... $51.88 | $49.15 | + 5.6 
Revenue per Kilowatthour.......... 2.90¢ | 2.97¢ — 2.4 
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The Proper Approach to Flood Control 


By Louis V. Sutton 


President, Edison Electric Institute and Carolina Power & Light Company 


An address before a meeting of the South Carolina Association of Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors, Columbia, S. C., January 16, 1951 


‘T might seem somewhat strange to 
you that power company people 
should be directly interested in the 

work of your organization, but we have 
and always have had, both a direct and 
an indirect concern in soil conservation. 

The company which I represent 
serves one of the great agricultural re- 
gions of the South—the mid-Carolinas. 
One hundred and three thousand of our 
customers, or 40 per cent of the total 
served, are farm or rural customers: 
and the well-being and prosperity of this 
large group of people is of vital con- 
cern to our company. It is of vital con- 
cern to all industry, but I doubt that 
any other business in this area has 103.- 
000 farm and rural customers. 


Farm Use of Electric Service 


A poor land manager usually is an 
improvident farmer, and an improvident 
farmer is a poor customer for an elec- 
tric utility, and, by the same token he 
is a poor customer for any other com- 
modity or service. I am happy to say 
that the farmers of the area we serve 
not only are learning the lessons you 
are teaching, but that they have im- 
proved their economic position by rea- 
son of such newly acquired knowledge. 

The average farm and rural customer 
on our lines last year used about 158 
kilowatthours of electricity per month. 
This was an increase of 53 kilowatt- 
hours per month over the consumption 
of power by the same group in 1944. 
When I tell you that this means an 
increase in gross revenue of $1.43 per 
month per customer, I need not tell you 
more about our direct economic stake 


in intelligent and profitable agricultural 
methods. 

Our concern, however, goes beyond 
the natural interest we have in increas- 
ing the use of electricity by farm cus- 
tomers. We have no large cities in our 
territory — Raleigh and Asheville are 
the largest—but we have a host of rural 
small towns rural communities. 
While it is true that the whole nation 
has a stake in the farmer’s welfare, we 


and 


happen to be in a_ position where the 
economic status of the farmer has a 
major influence upon the general econ- 
omy of the area we serve. 


Reforestation 


As a matter of fact, our company is 
also directly participating in your pro- 
gram and grateful for its aid. We hold 
some 12,000 acres of land not at pres- 
ent being utilized for power generat- 
ing. Most of it is in forest land, and 
we are following a policy of approved 
timber cutting and reforestation. This 
week, we are setting out over 200,000 
pine seedings on one of our tracts. 
Twenty-five to thirty years from now 
we hope to be cutting our own poles 
from our own land. Some of this land 
is rented to farmers, and we encourage 
them to manage the land well to pre- 
vent erosion and to increase its fertility. 


Electric Companies Rooted to Their Areas 


Ours is a peculiar business. Unlike 
some industries, we can not move, but 
are rooted to the area we serve. Our 
investments are made in rural lines, 
plants, substations and other equipment 
for permanent use, and without a sound 
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agricultural economy, the value of our 
property will decline instead of increase. 

Your work involves both soil and 
water—and our industry is vitally in- 
terested in the latter. We operate nine 
hydroelectric generating plants, and 
without a dependable supply of water. 
they can not produce power. We do not 
use water as most industries do, in the 
sense that we do not take it from a 
stream or lake and use it in processing 
a manufactured product. In the case 
of hydroelectric generation, only the en- 
ergy of the falling water is used, and 
the water is then allowed to go on 
down stream for re-use—unpolluted and 
exactly as it was before it went through 
our turbines. 


Steam Generation 


In addition to our nine hydroelectric 
stations, we operate three steam electric 
generating plants, and, of course, they 
are dependent also upon a dependable 
water supply. While the water in our 
boilers is used over and over again, in 
the process of converting it to steam, 
an enormous amount of water is neces- 
sary for condensing it back to water. 
For cooling our steam pipes at Lumber- 
ton, for instance, we take water from 
the Lumber River at the rate of 125,- 
000,000 gallons per day. Should this 
supply fail us, we would have to shut 
down our plant. All of this condensing 
water is returned to the stream, un- 
polluted for further use by the indus- 
tries and municipalities below us. 

Speaking of industries, power com- 
panies share your preoccupation with 
water for such development. You and 
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I want our area to grow industrially, 
so as to provide more employment and 
general prosperity to our communities. 
But many industries, especially those 
which find the Carolinas congenial to 
them, need a lot of water—dependable 
and of acceptable purity. Industry is 
not going where water is given to them 
via. floods when they don’t want it, 
and withheld from them, because of an 
erratic supply, when they do want it. 


Soil Deposit Behind Dams 


We also have a special interest in soil, 
a concern shared by all users of water. 
namely the silt which floods into streams 
and which settles to the bottom of dams 
reducing their storage capacity. This 
silt also fills in municipal water supply 
basins, and the lakes of industrial users. 
The soil which is deposited behind our 
dams is the rich, productive topsoil 
which you are interested in keeping 
upon the crop lands of watersheds. 
All of these direct connections be- 
tween soil conservation and the power 
industry are mentioned just to remind 
you that we are genuinely and ever- 
lastingly behind you in your efforts to 
save the soil of our land, conserve the 
water supply and prevent floods. 
There is no need for me to tell you 
how destructive floods can be, nor need 
I remind you of the deep interest the 
people in our basins have in their pre- 
vention. But I am convinced that peo- 
ple generally have, in many instances, 
overlooked the importance of soil con- 
servation to flood prevention. Almost 
every authority today believes that the 
cure lies in the hundreds of thousands 
of little dams — the terraces — which 
farmers can use in their plantings, and 
in reforestation, strip farming, cover 
crops, head-water dams, dry dams, and 
similar erosion-preventing devices. 
Unfortunately, to the laymen, a ter- 
raced acre is an unspectacular thing 
while a $30,000,000 dam is a dramatic 


——if ineffectual—barrier against floods. 





Big Dams Ineffectual Against Floods 


All the evidence is against the big 
dam. Yet, while the hydroelectric, or 
so-called multiple-purpose, dams con- 
tinue to be agitated for, and while mis- 
guided citizens, anxious for protection, 
clamor for them, and while hundreds 
of millions of dollars are being wasted 
on them, vast areas of our land each 
vear are stripped of their fertility, the 
floods continue as before, and the prob- 
lem remains unsolved. 
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The denuding of our crop lands of 
topsoil is tragic in more ways than one. 
Everyone knows that the level of our 
ground water is dropping. Everyone 
remembers the stern measures which the 
city of New York was forced to take 
recently to conserve its water supply. 
The failing of a water supply because 
of the rapid runoff of water is not as 
uncommon as the public believes. Ex- 
pensive projects are being undertaken 
to pipe surface water to growing com- 
munities, and there is no guarantee that 
even these supplies, which seem ade- 
quate now, will continue to meet the 
expanding demand. 

It is not only 
are wasting our resources and money, 
but we are wasting time, which might 
prove to be even more expensive. Worst 
of all, the support of the people which 
should be directed to a realistic remedy 
is being diverted to methods which are 


tragic because we 


frivolous and ineffective. 


Weakness of Downstream Flood Control 


Dams 
How much the so-called multiple- 
purpose dams have cost this country 


can never be accurately computed. AI- 
though the expenditure must be _ reck- 
oned in billions, the cost of their con- 
struction operation is negligible 
when compared with what it has cost 
through delay in the adequate operation 
of a real flood control program, with 
consequent annual loss of soil and rav- 
ages of flood damage. 

The 


flood 


and 


the 


now 


downstream 
known to 
those who have given serious study to it. 
A recent analysis, reported by the Wild- 
life Management Institute, and based 
upon official Department of Agricul- 
tural surveys, states that 15 per cent 
of flood damage occurs in downstream 


weakness of 


control dam is 


urban areas; 6 per cent occurs as agri- 
cultural damage along the main stream: 
4 per cent is agricultural damage along 
principal tributaries and—you probably 
know this—75 per cent of the damage is 
agricultural damage in the headwater 
areas. In a survey of one stream, it was 
found that nearly 80 per cent of all the 
damage was UPSTREAM from a so- 
called flood control dam. 

While figures vary according to the 
type of river and location of dams, it 
seems that multiple-purpose dams can 
prevent only from 21 to 50 per cent of 
flood damages on those rivers. It is a 
costly thing to approach a situation with 
a solution which can solve only from 
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one-fifth to one-half of a serious and 
urgent problem. 

There is, of course, no rigid plan 
which will apply with equal effective- 
ness in all cases. But I believe you will 
agree that your objectives may be ac- 
complished by such methods as: 


Flood Control Methods 


1. Using or conserving water where 
it falls; 

2. Improving of river channels and 
removal of “bottle necks” ; 

3. The construction of levees; 

4. The construction of retarding ba- 
sins at suitable sites to hold back 
excess water temporarily until the 
improved river channels can han- 
dle it without overflow. Except 
during the few days when water is 
backed up behind the dams, the 
single-purpose flood control retard- 
ing basin is dry. 

Over and over again, conservation- 

tell us that dams built for both 

power generation and flood control are 
purposes. We can not arrest 
floods unless we provide storage space 
for the flood waters, and we can not 
generate power unless we have water 
in our ponds. Experiments with this 
type of dam have proved unsuccessful. 
no matter what their proponents say, 
because when an attempt.at compromise 
is made, we have both an inadequate 
flood control system and an economically 
unfeasible source of hydroelectric power 

Aside from the fact that the dams give 

absolutely no protection to the most vul- 
nerable land—the upstream land—they 
give little or no protection even to the 
downstream area. I recently read an ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post de- 
scribing the utter failure of the $25,000,- 
000 Pensacola Dam on the Lower Grand 
River in Oklahoma to prevent the worst 
flood in the history of that region. I 
quote the author, Mr. Elmer T. Peter- 
son, in this instance, “Newspapers 
throughout the region were sizzling 
with editorial comment on the failure 
of that expensive dam to do what it was 
supposed to do.” 


ists 


at cross 


Effectiveness of Soil Conservation 


This is not an isolated example of 
the futility of the multiple-purpose dam. 
If that $25,000,000 had been spent on 
a soil conservation program on the head- 
waters of that stream, there is no doubt 
in my mind that it would have arrested 
the waters more effectively—and would 
have saved the soil to boot. 
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The proper and effective use of dams 
for the purpose of flood control is epit- 
omized in one of the most dramatic 
stories in the history of conservation in 
this country. In March, 1913, a dis- 
astrous flood swept down the Miami 
Valley in Ohio. It took 361 lives and 
caused property damage amounting to 
$66,000,000. In comparison with it, 
the flood menaces for which the multi- 
purpose dams are proposed are mere 
gullev washers. 


Dry Basins Constructed 


Citizens of that area waded in their 
boots to a meeting and organized the 
Miami Conservancy District. Two mil- 
liion dollars was raised to prevent, for 
all time, a recurrence of floods in the 
area. The best hydraulic engineers in 
the country were imported. Specialists 
were even sent abroad to study the 
flood records of the Tiber and other 
great rivers. 

I want to emphasize the point that 
the people of the Miami Valley in Ohio 
were determined to do the job thor- 
oughly. Colonel E. A. Deeds, Chair- 
man of the Conservancy Board, in 1945 
recalled that “if inadequate works were 
constructed, coming generations in the 
Valley would rely upon a false security 

. it was apparent that anything short 
of full security would be intolerable.” 

The engineers finally decided upon 
the construction of a series of dry basins 
with flumes at the bases of the dams. 
Such dams are entirely automatic and 
require no gates. Water is collected in 
the storage basin, slowed down and re- 
leased to basins downstream. 


Land Flooded by Reservoirs Wasted 


At each of the dams in the district. 
the following words are engraved in 
granite: 


“The Dams of the Miami 
Conservancy District are for 
flood prevention purposes. 


Their use for power develop- 
ment or for storage would be 
a menace to the cities below.” 


The Miami Valley plan has worked ; 
there has never been another destructive 
flood in the area. The purpose of the 
program was stated in plain and sincere 
words—to prevent floods. This is the 
voice of experience, but it is unheeded 
in many places today, when flood con- 
trol is proposed. 

What many people do not stop to 
realize is that, from a national or re- 
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C.1.G.R.E. 1950 Proceedings Published 


ARIS Headquarters of C.1.G.R.E. 

(International Conference on Large 
Electric High-Tension Systems) an- 
nounces that the printed Proceedings 
of the 13th Biennial Session of 
C.1.G.R.E., which was held in Paris, 
June 29 to July 8, 1950, and was at- 
tended by 1577 Delegates from 42 dif- 
ferent countries, ready for 
distribution. 

The Proceedings, consisting of three 
cloth-bound volumes totaling 3248 
pages, are available in either English 
or French and contain all of the 126 
technical papers presented at the 1950 
Session, revealing the latest develop- 
ments in electrical equipment and ap- 
paratus and in operating practices on 
high-tension electrical systems in 20 dif- 
ferent countries. It also includes the 
full discussions of these papers by dele- 
gates from all countries and all of the 
International Study Committees’  re- 
ports as well as other special technical 
reports, summarizing the work of the 
various sections into which C.I.G.R.E. 
activities are divided. 


C.I.G.R.F. 


are now 


activities embrace all 


gional point of view, land which is per- 
manently flooded by reservoirs is as 
much lost as that by flood water erosion. 
Which is better: to lose valuable bot- 
tom land for a few days once in five 
or ten years, or to lose it from our pro- 
ductive capacity forever? Especially 
when the sacrifice produces little toward 
the solution of our soil and flood prob- 

? Such losses involve not only the 
soil itself, but often farm buildings and 
even whole communities. 

The largest flood ever to visit the 
Tennessee Valley area covered tempo- 
rarily slightly less than 500,000 acres 
of land. On a basis of the progressive 
increase in the size of floods of record, 
the Army Engineers estimated that the 
largest flood which might be expected in 
the Tennessee Valley within the next 
500 years would cover something over 
600,000 acres of land temporarily. To 
prevent a flood of such proportion at 


lems? 


some time during the next 15 genera- 
tions, multiple-purpose dams have been 
built in the Tennessee Valley which 
flood permanently more than 700,000 
acres of land. 

According to a Tennessee Farm Bu- 


problems relating to the production, 
transmission and distribution of elec- 
trical energy and to the design and op- 
eration of associated electrical equip- 
ment and apparatus. Consequently, 
these Proceedings provide a valuable 
source of reference to all operating and 
manufacturing engineers and executives 
in the Electrical Power Industry and 
to all Technical Schools, Libraries and 
Associations. 

The delivered price of the three vol- 
ume set of the 1950 C.I.G.R.E. Pro- 
ceedings is 9000 Francs ($25.71) to 
non-members of C.I.G.R.E. and 7500 
Frances ($21.43) to C.I.G.R.E. mem- 
bers. Subscriptions may be mailed with 
remittances in either French or U. S. 
currency to C.I.G.R.E., 112 Boulevard 


Haussmann, Paris, France. 


Further information relating to 
C.I.G.R.E. activities or the 1950 Pro- 
ceedings may be obtained from Fred- 
eric Attwood, Chairman, U. S. Na- 
tional Committee of C.I.G.R.E., Room 
1781, 50 Church Street, New York 7, 
N. ¥. 


reau report in 1942, the crop loss to 
the state of Tennessee, due to perma- 
nent flooding of bottom land, is esti- 
mated at $13,000,000 annually. Addi- 
tional flooding since 1942, plus enhance- 
ment in crop value, brings the estimate 
today closer to $20,000,000 per year. 
Flood prevention attributable to TVA’s 
system of multiple-purpose dams has 
not approached that figure in any single 
year. 

It is obvious that we must continue 
to have dams for reclamation, irrigation, 
power production, even for flash flood 
control. But the long-range solution, in 
my opinion, is in the work you special- 
ists are doing —conserving the water 
where it falls. When the public under- 
stands fundamental this is, and 
when it gives you the support for your 
program of crop rotations, plowing un- 
der green manure, grassland agricul- 


h Ow 


ture, strip cropping, terracing and re- 
forestation, as it has given support to 
the more spectacular and awe-inspiring 
multiple-purpose dams, then I think we 
will be on the road toward the solution 
of one of America’s greatest problems. 
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Mr. Montgomery is a well-known 
motion picture and radio actor and 
director, who has set forth succinctly, 
in the following inspiring creed, his 
beliefs in a Free America. 


HEN in the course of hu- 

man events inhuman forces 

arise to threaten freedom, 
we who still are free arise to defend 
it. 

We have met the challenge be- 
fore and beaten it down. We have 
learned the need for unending vig- 
ilance. We are vigilant now. We are 
united, determined and strong. 

This is not alone because of our 
material strength. Our real power 
flows from our moral and spiritual 
resources. We are strong because we 
are free, and we have been bred to 
value freedom far above our lives. 

We pride ourselves on certain tra- 
ditions, certain values. As free men 
we believe in the tradition of indi- 
vidualism ... in the integrity of the 
individual, his personal 
independence, his dignity. 

We believe in the widest personal 


worth, his 





Credo tor Americans 


By Robert Montgomery 


opportunity, narrowed down as little 
as possible by public interference. 

We believe in the competitive 
spirit . . . in competition among our- 
selves, but not between the governed 
and those who govern. 

We believe in free private enter- 
. in what a man can achieve 
by his own hands and brain, by his 


prise. . 


energy, industry and inspiration, by 
his determination and self-reliance. 

As free men we believe in the 
other fellow’s freedom—in his merit, 
his integrity and his independence. 
We believe in the tradition of mu- 
tual self-help. And we endorse the 
practice—as well 
the Golden Rule. 

We believe in the tradition of de- 
centralized 


as the theory—of 


politically and 
economically. As free men we be- 


pow er 


lieve in a rule of law—and in a gov- 
ernment of laws rather than of men. 
That is because where laws rule, 
impartial justice is probable; where 
men rule, partial justice is possible. 
As free men we believe in the right 
of democratic criticism of authority. 
We reject thought control as well 


as speech control. We seek the truth, 
but reserve the right to be honestly 
mistaken. 

These traditions, these values, 
these freedoms form the great and 
unshakable foundation of our system. 

We have learned to recognize the 
enemy within or without. We can 
peer through his smokescreen. We 
know all his tricks of camouflage. 

He may appear in a different uni- 
form. He may run up different col- 
ors. He may sound a new battle cry 
of hate. But he can never change his 
true identity. 

This enemy is always tyranny— 
whether imperialism in 1914, Nazism 
in 1940, Communism in 1950. 

In earlier trials the cause of free- 
dom emerged triumphant over the 
blocked 
the human path. We who were res- 
cued from tyranny then do not for- 
get the fought and 
those who died. 


soul-destroying forces that 


rescuers who 


We who still are free will con- 
quer again in their name, and 


in the name of freedom. 








John Ronayne Appointed Mlan- 
ager of Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau 


OHN H. RONAYNE of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute has been ap- 

pointed Manager of the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. The announce- 
ment was made by Ralph P. Wagner, 
Chairman of the Bureau. 

Mr. Ronayne joined the editorial 
staff of the EEI in 1940 after several 
years’ experience in the public utilities 
advertising field. He served as an In- 
fantry Officer in World War II, re- 
turning to EEI in 1945. Born in New 
York City, Mr. Ronayne is a graduate 
of Fordham University. 

Mr. Ronayne, who has served as 
Acting Manager of the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau for the past year, 
succeeds Glen R. Trumbull, who was 
Manager of the Bureau from its be- 
ginning, 1934, until his retirement in 


the latter part of 1948. 








Last Gall/ 


FEBRUARY 15, 1951 
IS THE DEADLINE for ENTRIES in the 


THOMAS W. MARTIN RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AWARD 


PLANNED LIGHTING AWARDS 
FRANK E. WATTS AWARDS 


This is a last-minute reminder that the entries for the Frank E. Watts, 


Thomas W. Martin and Planned Lighting Awards must be received by the 
Edison Electric Institute not later than February 15, 1951. 


Don’t pass up this opportunity to gain well-deserved recognition for your 


Company and any individuals concerned who have made outstanding accom- 
plishments in the fields covered by the above awards. 


Send your entry to: 
EDISON 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


ELECTRIC 


INSTITUTE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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American Business Strategy for the Long War 


By Gwilym A. Price 


President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


From a speech before the Detroit Economic Club, Detroit, Mich., November 13, 1950 


OME OF US can recall a time 

when the  businessman’s chief 

problem was simply to give a good 
economic performance—to keep his plant 
modern, to produce more of a better 
product at a competitive price, to pay 
good wages, to reward the stockholders 
for the use of their money, and to have 
a little fun while doing all this. I don’t 
need to tell you that those days are as 
completely gone as the chain drive or 
the rumble seat. 

Today the businessman’s problems are 
far more difficult. A world civil war 
is being waged, and that war imposes 
on American business a set of responsi- 
bilities breathtaking in size and world- 
wide in scope. Two major problems 
dominate American industry, our people, 
and the rest of the world. The first can 
be described quite simply. Russia has 
been carrying out a program of aggres- 
sion designed to draw all Asia and 
Europe within its empire. The United 
States, for compelling reasons, has set 
out to check this expansion. And so we 
must re-arm ourselves, re-arm our 
friends, and make Mr. Stalin stop grab- 
bing real estate. 


“The Truth Is Much Worse” 


It is too easy to dwell on the appal- 
ling blunders that have brought us into 
this situation. We can say of our han- 
dling of foreign affairs what was once 
said of Irish history: “The lies are 
bad, and the truth is much worse.”’ But 
our time for post-mortems is limited. 
Our country desperately needs what only 
American industry can give it—dquick 
and decisive superiority in quantity and 
quality of everything that is required 
to fight and win a war. American in- 
dustry will not only give it that su- 
periority, but will give it with a good 
and positive will, with all possible in- 
genuity, energy and determination. 

The years ahead threaten some bad 
times for everyone—including, of course, 
businessmen. But when this particular 
businessman begins to feel sorry for him- 
self, he remembers what a sergeant said 
the other day to some veterans who were 


expressing an understandable lack of en- 
thusiasm at finding themselves on the 
way to war again. “What you guys 
gripin’ about?” the sergeant asked. “You 
just had a five-year furlough, didn’t 
you?” 

Fortunately, some aspects of the pres- 
ent situation are in our favor. Most 
significant and most encouraging is the 
condition of our industrial economy. We 
have a potential war production greater 
than all the rest of the world, vastly 
greater even than our own volume at 
the peak of the last war. American 
productive capacity is the most powerful 
political and military force in the world 
today. 


Stalin’s Resources 


Other dictators have misjudged that 
industrial power to their sorrow. Stalin, 
if he does the same thing, will make a 
most costly blunder. The vast pre- 
ponderance of the world’s industrial 
strength is arrayed against him. His 
European allies are backward and un- 
stable; of some of them it might be said 
that they have never yet ended a war 
on the same side they started out on 
—unless they changed sides twice. His 
resources are underdeveloped and un- 
balanced; much of his country is still in 
ruins. Detroit and Pittsburgh — two 
cities every European knows by name— 
are on the opposite side. If I were Ivan 
Ivanovitch, I think I might be asking 
myself right now, “Is all this good?” 

Well, how does it happen that our 
country’s industrial strength is so great? 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Keyserling agree 
that it happened because of policies pur- 
sued and help rendered by Washington. 
Did it? 


Postwar Industrial Expansion 


I think not. American industry is 
strong today because, the moment the 
last shot was fired in 1945, its man- 
agers and owners began an enormous 
program of expansion. Though the end 
results were more employment, greater 
production and sound national progress, 
they expanded in order to keep up with 


competition and to make profits. Gov- 
ernment planners, who scorn such low 
and unworthy motives, were at that 
time busily designing controls to take 
care of the mass unemployment and de- 
pression they expected would follow the 
war. 


American industry is strong today be- 
cause in five years it poured some 115 
billion dollars into new and improved 
plant. By 1949 its flood of goods had 
caught up with demand and reversed 
the government’s inflationary policies. 
By that time, government planners had 
changed their minds about post-war de- 
pression. Now they were almost ready 
with a program for restraining runaway 
inflation. 

American industry is strong today be- 
cause the railroads of America spent five 
billions on new plant, motive power 
and rolling stock; because the oil in- 
dustry reinvested more than eight bil- 
lions and increased its domestic produc- 
ing and refining capacity by some 25 
per cent; because the automobile indus- 
try—America’s favorite—spent billions 
on new buildings and machinery. It is 
strong because most of America’s four 
million business enterprises did the same 
sort of thing, each in its own way and 
according to its own judgment. 


Source of American Industrial Strength 


American industry, finally, is strong 
today because it is big, in sum total 
as well as in some of its individual 
units; because it is an effective pattern 
of many integrated businesses, some 
large, more medium, most small; and 
each of them essential to the welfare 
and continuing growth of the others. 

Spokesmen of one segment of govern- 
ment have concentrated on the destruc- 
tion of this integration through attacks 
on big business because it is big. Many 
Americans take comfort from the fact 
that, even if we don’t have all the steel 
we want, we still have more than all 
the rest of the world. Yet, on the day 
war began in Korea, the federal gov- 
ernment was engaged in a spirited cam- 
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paign to nag the American steel indus- 
try into a state of nervous collapse and 
then cut it into little bits and pieces. 
Many of us take comfort from the 
thought that if builds an 
H-bomb, it probably will be this na- 


anyone 


tion. Yet the government was seeking 
in the courts to whittle 
du Pont company at the same time that 
it asked that firm—presumably because 


down the 


it is big and strong as well as smart— 
to go find a 200,000-acre site and build 
and run a plant for producing the hy- 
drogen bomb. 


Industry—Monster or Necessity ? 


Almost any sizable company you can 
haled into court to 
spend time, money and talent disproy- 
ing government charges that it has 
strangled competition (though compe- 
tition has been flourishing as never be- 
fore) and proving that it does not hold 
monopoly 


name has been 


industry 
(though in almost every case it has a 


control over its 


smaller percentage of its industry's to- 
tal sales than it had ten, 
thirty vears ago). 
ernment, these firms are a type of crim- 


twenty or 
In the eves of gov- 


inal to be punished and restrained. And 
yet the same government entrusts these 
same companies with the development 
and production of armor plate, explo- 
sives, radar equipment, jet propulsion, 
atomic energy, and the other advanced 
armament of war. The criminals, in 
other words, are entrusted with the 
lives of our youngest and best. ‘The 
very survival of the Republic depends 
on the skill and speed—vyes. and integ- 
ritvy—with which these alleged mon- 
sters do their work. 


“Inspired Idiocy” 


Such inconsistency may look like in- 
spired idiocy, but the causes are less 
simple. Inconsistency is a built-in part 
of any strong, centralized government. 
It is easy for us to fall into the com- 
mon error of thinking of such govern- 
ment as a unit, as one man, one mind 
and one plan. On the contrary, it is an 
aggregation of many units staffed by 
many men. ‘These men_ have 
minds and many 


man\ 
plans, and the chief 
aim of nearly all of them is to push 
themselves and their plans ahead of 
their competitors in government. 
When we realize this, the govern- 
ment’s whole pattern of action becomes 
clearer. Then we understand how the 
same government can pass laws to keep 
prices down, yet spend billions to keep 
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up. We see how this govern- 
industry to act like 
a giant but not to be one. We under- 
stand how it can attack the steel in- 
dustry in 1939 for being “over-expand- 


prices 
ment can expect 


ed’; in 1942 for not being big enough; 
in 1949 for being too big;-and again in 
1950 for being too small. No wonder 
Mr. Fairless speaks of the need for an 
accordion-pleated steel plant that will 
under the glow- 
ering eyes of the Department of Justice, 
and then expand obligingly in response 


contract conveniently 


to the urgings of the Department of 
Defense. 
When we 


for such inconsistency, we are not aston- 


realize the real reasons 
ished when one section of government 
forbids the automobile industry to set 
retail prices on its cars, and another 
part attacks it for not establishing and 
enforcing retail prices. Nor do we bat 
an eyelash when the government—with 
butter, eggs and cheese stashed away in 
caves and coolers all over the country 
—blames high food prices on hoarders. 
We see. in short, the grand _ fallacy 
and foolishness of a centrally planned 


economy. 


What Capitalist Democracy Can Do 


Well. even though we got there in 
spite of government, the fact remains 
that our industrial position today is 
superb. The record of American indus- 
trv in the five-vear furlough between 
the wars has been, by any standards, 
phenomenal. From now on our econo- 
mists and historians, instead of describ- 
ing the traditional accomplishments of 
our economic system, might better cite 
the statistics of the half-decade just past 
as a proud example of what this capi- 
talist democracy can do. 

In those five years vou in Detroit 
built us nearly 20 million motor cars 
and trucks. We put up four million new 
homes and increased by nearly 50 per 
cent generating capacity of our private 
electric light and power industry. We 
doubled the number of our college stu- 
dents, and put more than eight million 
television sets in American living rooms. 
Our railroads converted to diesel power, 
and our cities cleaned up some of their 
slums and traffic congestion. We spent 
15% billions to build and rebuild high- 
wavs and used them in a great mass 
migration into suburban living. Our 
farms became more prosperous, more 
productive, and better equipped than 
ever before. Our scientists prolonged 


life, while the average work week was 
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reduced and paid vacations and the five- 
day week became almost universal. Our 
people supplied, at the same time, the 
dollars and goods by which much of 
the free world began to rebuild itself. 

This phenomenal performance of 
American industry seems to me to dem- 
onstrate two points. As to the first, 
may I say this: 


Industrial Economic Planning 


We are too prone to consider ‘“‘eco- 


nomic planning” as something carried 
on by the state monopoly known as so- 
cialism, or under the despotism known 
as communism. We even accept the 
left-winger’s definition of capitalism as 
an unplanned economy. But where else 
will one find planning equal to that car- 
industry since 


ried on in American 


1945? 

Here is planning at its best. It is 
planning worked out by the operations 
of the free market, not by a few indi- 
viduals who try—and, regardless of 
their merits, inevitably fail—to master 
the complicated economic processes of 
our society. It arises from the rich ex- 
perience of a million owners, managers, 
and others. It 
comes out of the heads of men who risk 
everything on the soundness of their 
judgment—who, if they guess wrong 


technicians, foremen 


and fail, do not expect to be transferred 
to another agency to carry on further 
planning. 


“Works Best When It Is Freest” 


‘The second demonstrated point is sim- 
ply the solid fact that our system works 
best when it is freest. Ours is the only 
country where the people took economic 
controls away from their government 
at the end of the war and restored the 
capitalist system. Our economy has 
flourished. Other governments retained 
their controls, and those countries have 
improved their production only moder- 
ately over their pre-war figures. If we 
had retained controls here, our own 
economy would have stagnated. If that 
had happened, imagine our position to- 
day! 

What we learned about such controls 
should help us to work out a course 
of action. First, any and all present 
emergency controls must be held strict- 
iv as measures for a special and tempo- 
In September, the Con- 
gress gave the President extraordinary 


rary period. 


powers to requisition, allocate, set pri- 
orities, control prices, stabilize wages, 
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make wage adjustments, punish hoard- 
ers and QUOTE “expand the econ- 
omy’’—all this liberally sprinkled with 
“at his discretion” and ‘“‘as he may deem 
necessary.” Some day we will want 
those economic freedoms back again. 
Some day, God willing, two or ten or 
twenty vears from now, we will take 
up life again in a post-war era. As a 
people, we must remember then what 
we have learned about controls. We 
must keep in mind the convincing dem- 
onstration that our system works best 
when it is freest. 


Recognize Controls For What They Are 


We must recognize controls for what 
they are, not for what we think they 
should be—for what they actually do, 
not for what we want them to do or 
hope they will do. Between wars, we 
tend to forget certain basic principles 
about direct economic controls. For in- 
stance, the classic remedy for a control 
that doesn’t work is to scold the public 
and impose two more controls that don’t 
work Once imposed, controls 
hang around long after the emergency 
that gave them birth has ended. When 
you start out with the intention of con- 
trolling one small part of the economy, 
you are irresistibly driven to control all 
the rest of the economy. 


either. 


So you end 
with complete domination of citizens by 
agents of the state. 

Most vital of all, we must under- 
stand the relationship of direct con- 
trols to a very special problem of our 
time. I began this talk by citing Rus- 
sian imperialism as one of the two ma- 
jor problems dominating American in- 
dustry and American life. The other 
is that scourge and curse of our genera- 
tion— inflation. 


What Is Inflation? 


It is no secret that communists every- 
where are counting on us to ruin our- 
selves by bankruptcy. Faced with the 
possibility of a decade or a generation 
of Russian hostility, we must protect 
ourselves against inflation with the same 
sense of resolution and emergency as we 
protect ourselves against physical attack. 
And we must begin with a sound un- 
derstanding of what inflation is, what 
causes it, what cures it, what controls 
can and cannot do to curb it. 

That is a big and complicated sub- 
ject —a subject for another speaker. 
There is, however, one basic economic 
truth we can surely agree upon. Direct 
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controls can hide and retard some of 
the effects of inflation for a time; but 
they cannot stop it or cure it, and in 
the long run they aggravate it by re- 
stricting and disorganizing production. 

Part of the prescription for checking 
inflation is greater production of useful 
goods. We will produce those goods if 
the economy is not handcuffed by con- 
trols. The other ingredient is govern- 
ment policies that are non-inflationary 
—that fight inflation instead of feed it. 
One of our primary jobs today is to 
persuade the government to adopt such 
policies. 

The government will tend to fight 
inflation by direct controls on prices, 
wages and distribution, thus achieving 
nothing but concealment of inflation’s 
effects and a freezing of the economy 
into near-paralysis. It must be led to 
fight the source and cause of inflation, 
not its symptoms. It must adopt money 
and credit policies and undertake debt 
management that will attack this evil 
at its roots. 


Steps to Prevent Inflation 


As the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has indicated, no program 
can prevent all price increases in war- 
time and still call forth maximum flows 
of goods and services. There are, how- 
ever, a number of effective steps the 
government can take to prevent a gen- 
eral rise in prices and still leave the 
economy as free as it can be to operate 
eficiently and to grow throughout a 
prolonged emergency. It can raise taxes. 
It can restrict credit. It can reduce the 
buying of consumer goods by intensive 
selling of bonds to the American people. 
It can reduce the supply of money by 
selling more bonds outside the banking 
system. It can work out maximum co- 
ordination and economy in military ex- 
penditures. It can curtail government 
expenditures that are non-military. 

You know which one of these we are 
getting the least of. This administra- 
tion has curbed credit, raised taxes, and 
made a. start on coordination of the 
military establishment. Yes, and it has 
called for sacrifice, saving and austerity 
from the people; but it has said scarcely 
a word about sacrifice, saving and au- 
in Washington. The Congress 
has wisely refused to adopt new social 
welfare programs, and it has forced on 
the President a half-billion dollar cut 
in appropriations, mostly for programs 
approved but not vet started. But 
neither Congress nor President has re- 


sterity 
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duced or eliminated a whole series of 
programs and projects already under 
way. 

Five months after the outbreak of 
war in Korea, we are still running the 
same grab-bag, pork-barrel show we ran 
in the years between wars. We are 
still buying the nation’s entire silver 
output at a price 20 per cent above the 
market. The Treasury Department is 
still fanning the fires of inflation by 
financing its deficit at record low rates 
of interest and through expansion of 
central bank credit. The government 
has been spending almost a billion dol- 
lars a year buying mortgages. It has 
appropriated more than two billion dol- 
lars for 1951 for public roads, rivers 
and harbors, subsidies to farmers and 
reclamation projects. It is still pouring 
out billions to fill a dollar trade gap that 
no longer exists. 


Government As Usual 


We cannot afford to continue that 
kind of government-as-usual when we 
have had to jump our military appro- 
priations from 15 to 35. billions—or 
whatever today’s latest figure is. Many 
of these non-defense projects can wait, 
some can be discontinued, and all can 
be reduced. 

For vears, businessmen have been ask- 
ing for elimination of waste in govern- 
ment, of government 
intervention into private business, and 
for sound financial policies. We have 
been asking so long and so often—and 
with so little results—that we have be- 
come tired of hearing ourselves talk. 
Now the situation has changed. The 
Republic is 


for curtailment 


fighting for survival. It 
faces a rearmament program so costly 
that the figures begin to have no mean- 
ing. We must have those economies. 
We have both the right and the obliga- 
tion to demand an end to government 
policies that will rot the currency, weak- 
en our economic stability, and breach 
our defenses against a merciless enemy. 


Sound Currency, Prudent Budgeting 


In their drive against the inflationary 
menace, businessmen should join forces 
with those huge and still multiplying 
groups whose interests in this subject 
are mutual and are identical with ours, 
but whose political potency has not been 
utilized to any appreciable extent. Vast 
armies of security owners, of insurance 
policyholders, of present and future pen- 
sioners—indeed, of all those people who 
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have a vital stake in the stability of the 
dollar— should be marshalled on the 
side of sound currency and prudent 
budgeting. 


Damage to the American Pocketbook 


It is not the well-to-do, of course, 
but the great masses of people who suf- 
fer most painfully from inflation. Be- 
tween June 15 and October 15 of this 
year, the consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rose by 2.2 
per cent and the wholesale price index 
rose by 7.2 per cent. Even if we apply 
the smaller of these two figures to the 
nation’s fluid assets, we see that the 
general public, in three months, had an 
apparent loss in purchasing power of 
about 5% billion dollars. Although it 
is likely that economists can point out 
flaws in this reasoning, and particularly 
that price rises are necessary in some 
situations to encourage marginal pro- 
ducers, it is still obvious that the Ameri- 
can pocketbook has just sustained very 
real and grievous damage. 

Virtually every economist and organi- 
zation advising the government agrees 
that the Treasury Department must 
fight inflation by persuading the public 
to invest heavily in small unit bonds. 
I, for one, am deeply concerned about 
the Treasury’s ability to carry out such 
a program. John Public does not re- 
quire much mathematical genius to see 
that the E bond he bought for $75 in 
1940 is — because of inflation — worth 
about $60 today instead of the promised 
$100. He must be asking himself now 
what today’s bond will be worth in 


1960. 


A Program of Genuine Economy 


If John Public buys corporate securi- 
ties, he is confident that the manage- 
ment will do its utmost to cut expenses, 
will operate according to sensible finan- 
cial rules, and will not dilute the value 
of his holdings without his consent. The 
U. S. Government is the one exception 
where these basic laws of sound man- 
agement do not hold. John Public cer- 
tainly should buy government bonds as 
a citizen—but will he do it as an in- 
vestor? If he refuses, is the remedy to 
be sought in ruinously high interest 
rates or in forced savings that are only 
a disguised form of taxation? Certainly 
there will be no need to discuss such 
expedients, let alone adopt them, if gov- 
ernment will practice the virtues it 
recommends so highly to its citizens. 
A program of genuine economy will do 
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H. B. Hardwick 


IRAM BURRELL HARD- 
WICK, comptroller and director 
of Consumers Power Co., died of a heart 
attack at his home in Jackson, Mich., 





Mr. Harpwick 


Dec. 28, 1950. 
ous capacities on committees of the EEI 
Accounting since 1938 and 
was chairman of the division in 1947-48. 

Mr. Hardwick has been a leader in 
public utility affairs in New York City, 


He had served in vari- 


Division 


Birmingham, Ala., and in Michigan. 
His utilitv career began in 1918 with 
Alabama Power Co., and in 1925 he 
went to New York with Southeastern 


Power & Light Co., one of the prede- 
The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., of which 
he was assistant comptroller from 1930 
until 1947. He was elected comptroller 
of Consumers Power Co. in July, 1947, 
and elected to the Board of Directors 
in September, 1949. 


Mr. Hardwick was a committee mem- 


cessor companies forming 


more to maintain bond prices and sales 
than will any amount of market manip- 
ulation. 

To sum up, then, the larger present- 
day problems of American industry are 


three-fold. It must continue to give its 


good economic performance. It must 
help to re-arm the United States and 
its allies—and speedily. And it must 


use all its strength and influence to see 
that that carried out 
without collapse brought on by inflation 


rearmament is 


or frostbite produced by controls. 

In addition to these we must, both as 
businessmen and as citizens, help the 
government to create and carry out such 
sustained, long-range policy and strategy 
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ber and officer on Accounting Division 
committees without interruption from 
1938 until his death. For seven years 
he served on the Division’s Plant Ac- 
counting Committee, acting as chairman 
of that committee from 1940-42. After 
1945 he was at various times a member 
of the Division’s Advisory, Executive 
and General Accounting Committees; 
most recently serving as chairman of 
the Special Committee on Revision of 
the Uniform System of Accounts. 

He was a member of the Control- 
lers Institute of America and of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts 
and was also active in the affairs of the 
American Gas Association. 

Mr. Hardwick was born in Eason- 
ville, Ala., August 26, 1898, and at- 
tended Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Utilities’ ‘Uniform System of 
Accounts” Draft Available 
TENTATIVE draft of the “Uni- 


form System of Accounts for 
Electric Utilities,” prepared by the 
Committee on Accounts and Statistics 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, has been 
the Committee for 
obtaining suggestions 
from interested parties. Copies of the 
draft have already been sent to EEI 
member companies for their comment. 
Additional 


draft, comprising 152 pages, 8!4 by 11 


made available by 


the purpose of 


copies of the tentative 
inches in size, may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the EEI, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., at a price of 
$3.00 per copy to member companies 
and $5.00 to non-members. 


as we are discussing here. The next 
Russian assault may come almost any- 
where. It may come tomorrow as a 
sudden all-out invasion by Soviet forces, 
or it can continue for years as a series 
of engagements fought by Russian sat- 
ellites all over the world. Perhaps we 
face years of stalemate, with victory 
falling to the power best able to sur- 
vive. We Americans are burdened with 
the outlandish problem of preparing 
ourselves physically and spiritually to 
wage a political, economic and military 
war against Russia when and where 
she wills it. That is no easy task; but 
if we value our freedom, we can follow 
no other course. 
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Industry in the Smaller ‘Towns— 
Its Wherefore for Us 


By G. V. Rork 


President, Northern States Power Company (Wisconsin ) 


An address before the North Central Conference (Ill., lowa, Minn., N. and S. Dak., and Wis. 
of the Rural and Urban Development Committee, EEI, Minneapolis, Minn., October 30-31, 1950 


O many of us, the small town and 

its industry are everything—be- 

cause most of the communities 
served in this midwest area are small 
towns. While the great industrial cen- 
ters are, of course, in the large cities, 
nevertheless, when printed in a news- 
paper, the name of the village of Stet- 
sonville is longer than the name Minne- 
apolis—and to a mill operator or a 
dairy plant manager, the village in itself 
is far more important. 

As an industry, we have been justly 
proud of a job well done, but we have, 
I fear, let ourselves be talked about, 
written about, and finally unfavorably 
legislated against, because phrases like 
“power trust” and “special privilege” 
are too readily believed by people in 
small towns, who are as accustomed as 
anyone else to adjectives like “‘stupend- 
ous,” “huge,” “gigantic,” and “breath- 
taking,” used so often by movie public- 
ity writers, radio and TV announcers 
in describing almost anything. 


Small Towns and the Electric Company 


This situation, I believe, has made it 
necessary that we take a look into our 
small-town activities in the light of our 
true relation to the small town. Under 
regulation and franchise, the electric 
company does operate a regulated mon- 
opoly, and the acceptance of the fran- 
chise or permit to operate carries with 
it a complete and always definite re- 
sponsibility. 

First of all, the electric industry did 
everything it could to get the small town 
on the power lines. We bought the old, 
small system and held before the voters 
the superiority of central station ser- 
vice. Those cf you who work in large 
systems remember the rate-making poli- 
cies that made service from the “High 
Line” less expensive for the user. Some 
will remember that it was said that 
High Line service was flexible and al- 
ways gave the city or village a chance to 


grow, that it could be arranged to 
serve any industry that could be attract- 
ed, that if Henry Ford or General Mo- 
tors wanted to put a _ plant there 
electricity for it was at once—or soon 
—available from the line. You told 
them all that if General Motors wanted 
to make a car called “Stetson,” it could 
just as well be made at Stetsonville as 
anywhere else, from a power viewpoint. 


Causes of Misunderstanding 


We thought we were pretty safe back 
in the days of pre-World War I. And 
so we earned the franchise or the per- 
mit. And then the birds came home to 
roost! Many towns, villages and cities 
had been connected to the same system. 
Rates were uniform, as were the stand- 
ards of service. To me 
strange that these small cities and towns 
were easy prey for internal combustion 
plants to serve certain loads or certain 
types of communities. No favoritism 


it was not 


could be given to one area against an- 
other. 

Among other factors, it became clear 
that in the small village we were looked 
upon and called “Big Business”—and 
epithets flew about. Glib salesmen 
pointed out that the electric company 
was spending millions which were going 
into the general rate base and that the 
small community under regulation must 
pay its share of the costs, while the tax 
benefits went to the area adjacent to 
the big plants. These, and the related 
problems, soon made the electric com- 
pany, even though wrongfully, the fore- 
ground of the community, or the dis- 
trict, or the state. 


Not Big Business 


The real fact is that an electric com- 
pany’s relation to a small city or village 
is “Not Big Business.” We actually 
are small business. There will be many 
industries in almost any community who 
gross far more than the electric com- 


pany grosses. ‘There are many who turn 
their operating capital five to seven 
times per year, whereas the electric com- 
pany will do very well if it turns its 
capital any more than once in four or 
five years. Usually, the leading banker 
knows this, and often properly tells you 
that the sand and gravel company does 
about so much, or the feed mill does 
more business than does the electric com- 
pany, or that the food processor distrib- 
utes such an amount back in payments 
for crops, seed, or labor. Or, that a 
certain local dairy company pays farm- 
ers so much, thus adding strength to the 
economic position of the small city or 
town. 

These facts are known, so that it 
is easy to raise the bugaboo about money 
leaving the town, with the customer 
having only a paid bill for electric ser- 
vice. All of this springs from the loose 
use of these adjectives applied to “Big 
Business,’ and so—the electric company, 
actually small business, becomes the 
focal point of attack and is thrown into 
the foreground of a battle. 


Background or Foreground? 


Perhaps a homely illustration will set 
this before you more clearly. I do not 
know how many of you ever operated 
a hand plow, or whether you know a 
plow point from the plow share, or 
know the moulding board of a plow 
from its beam and clevis, but you could 
very well know what plow handles are 
for and what the double trees do. If 
vou do know now or did know once— 
you'll know that it’s the plow point and 
plowshare that take the licking in the 
field. Moulding boards and handles sel- 
dom wear out or are broken, vet they 
are the background for a good job of 
land plowing. We should be that way 
—we should be the background of the 
small citv and village—not the fore- 
ground. We should help to guide the 
effects of the pointed efforts of the in- 
dustrial life rather than to be the point 
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to strike every rock in the pathway of 
this city or village to its place in the sun. 


“Close to the Lamp Socket” 


There is another element in our rela- 
tion with the small town that is very 
important. Several of your prior speak- 
ers have stated that this is not, first of 
all, a power sales problem. One of your 
program participants outlined the use 
of local and district managers who live 
close to the life of the people of the 
small city or village and have the con- 
fidence of the stockholders and manage- 
ment of small industry. These men are 
the first to have the problem of power 
for any new plant left in their hands. 
They are, of course, immediately backed 
up with any needed special engineering 
and sales help—but, it must never be 
forgotten that these local men are first 
brought into the problem because in 
that area they are the company. The 
resultant sale and service rendered are 
concluded (usually with help) through 
the confidence placed in that man if he 
is the right kind of man! 

This, I believe, can be summed up 
in the framework of the general policy 
of “keeping the responsibility close to 
the lamp socket.” 

Now it has happened and does hap- 
pen that some localized industry is con- 
sidering two or more adjacent cities or 
villages, both served by the electric com- 
pany. Perhaps one is investigated ahead 
of the other—then, indeed, all the wis- 
dom of Solomon is needed. You have 
only one course: you must do a first- 
class job of minding your own business, 
which is that of serving both, while at 
the same time being sure you do not 
lose the business altogether! 


Sales-Conscious Employees 


No matter how we talk about this 
very desirable home-town attitude, it 
alone will not produce the confidence or 
results sought unless it is backed up by 
the same attitude on the part of every- 
one in the sales department. Now, un- 
less the whole company is sales-conscious, 
it will not suffice just to have this view- 
point held by those technical men who 
finally must face up to the problem. 
The small village or city can be lost 
by someone just being “too Darned 


yp? 


Smart: 

The electric company is given, after 
its request, the privilege of serving the 
citizens of a small town through a regu- 
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lated monopoly grant. ‘hese people buy 
from great oil and gasoline firms, who 
are selling concentrated Btu’s, through 
one of their own neighbors. The great 
banks serve the needs of the local can- 
nery or the milk plant with participating 
loans through local bankers. The great 
manufacturers of various supplies used by 
this these people 


community serve 


through, and are represented by, the 


merchant, the local lumber 
fuel 


conducted at 


hardware 


company, or local company. All 


this business is the local 
level. It is easy to understand the think- 
ing of these people when we show up 


talk- 


ing load factor, power factor, favorable 


and confuse the local industry by 


diversity, off-peak, on-peak, prompt pay- 
ment discount (which is usually a pen- 
alty instead of a discount). All these and 
more to confuse them. All they want is 
power to keep their plants operating, and 
people employed. Time enough later to 
get them confused, if you must, when 
vou try to help them gain the better rate 
available to them through your own 
rules about which they have never heard, 
or cared. 


Know Your Town 


So much for the small local industry 
industry of state or 
That’s a far dif- 


one which 


but how about 
national dimensions ? 
ferent storv—that’s now is 
over the local level. Usually such firms 
seeking a location have already so closely 
their that they 


wish to discuss availability of 


defined requirements 
now only 
certain capacities—and here the electric 
company must supply not only that data. 
but also information on available sites 
of various sizes, on or off railroad sid- 
ing, on or off through highways, on or 
off gas mains. and the other one hun- 


dred 


adaptable for their business in the area. 


and one particulars peculiarly 
The electric company often is sworn to 
secrecy for a time, to permit proper con- 
sideration. This usually means thev may 
zo to some other place—not in your area 

-hut. their confidence must not he 
broken. 

All this adds up to the fact that we, 
the electric company, must have a gen- 
erally well-known reputation for know- 
ing a lot about our people, our town, 
their resources and ours. This must con- 
stantly be gathered and supplied by that 
fellow “close to the lamp socket.” 

When confidence rests that way, then 
it does not take the wisdom of Solomon 


to guide both the community and the 
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industry to get together. This is always 
better when the electric company is the 
background of the village or city. 


“This Is A Business” 


It is my confirmed opinion that we of 
the electric industry have every right to 
be exceedingly proud of the accomplish- 
ments of our industry, in war and in 
peace. | believe we have been shoved 
around long enough. It’s high time that 
we become more and more aware of the 
fact that “This is a Business,” and not 
a pampered, privileged group, operating 
a monopoly. 

To me our industry seems much like 
We 


must first and always have the goods at 


a grocery or dime store business. 
the right prices. Second, we must wrap 
the goods up and deliver them in good 
condition, as reliably as possible. Third, 
we must constantly seek out the new 
needs of our customer that we can sup- 
ply—and fourth, we must be humble. 
We must stay at our customer’s level as 
we supply him. We have no divine right 
of kings, and we do need our customers 
as badly as they need us (and some- 
times more so). 

When we are the background of our 
towns, cities and villages, we become one 
of their resources—one that they need 
and one in which they must have ex- 
treme confidence. 

Within that plan, we then must be 
thoroughly familiar with the kilowatt- 
hour requirements to dry or powder 100 
pounds of milk; we must be able to help 
in electro-metallurgy in small cities; we 
must know cow population as well as 
densities of human population. All of 
and hundreds more we 
‘Vamp 
socket” level. but always so that level 
Labor markets must be 
known — not as to whether they are 
higher or lower than in some other 
place, not whether they are organized 
or independent, but alwavs as to qual- 
ity and quantity. 


these factors 
must know—not always at the 


can be helped. 


Study Local Resources 


Not many states have had the courage 
of this state of Minnesota to study their 
resources themselves—but this state did 
that very thing. In doing so, it found 
that, in this modern state, too much 
work was being done by human energy 
—on the farm, in the forests, the mines, 
and factories. This means that this area 
is looking for more industry for small 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Let’s Sell the National Electrical Code— 
The American Standard 


By E. A. Brand 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


An address presented before the Eastern Section, International Association of Electrical 
Inspectors Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., September 25, 1950. 


F I could pick a text for this dis- 

sertation, it might be the first sen- 

tence in the Introduction of the 
Code which reads, “The purpose of 
this Code is the practical safeguarding 
of persons and of buildings and their 
contents, from electrical hazards aris- 
ing from the use of electricity for light, 
heat, power, radio, signalling and for 
other purposes.” That is what we are 
going to talk about. 

You may ask why the electric utilities, 
by one of which I am employed, are 
interested in the National Electrical 
Code, in customers’ wiring and in cus- 
tomers’ equipment. That is a fair ques- 
tion. It should have a fair answer. 


The Customer's Investment 


Let’s see who really has an interest. 
First of all, of course, the customer does. 
Let’s take an ordinary case. This chap 
has no particular ambitions to have a 
fully electrified home. His budget is 
modest. Probably he would have a 
refrigerator, a radio, a washer for his 
wife, an iron and some lamps as the 
minimum. That equipment, not of the 
deluxe type, would cost him about $400. 
If somebody does a selling job and he 


buys an electric range, not a deluxe 
job, but an automatic one, it would 
cost him about $240. This moder- 


ate customer therefore, starts out with 
an investment of $400 to $640. 
That doesn’t take into account all of 
the electrical luxuries which you may 
have in your home, and which you don’t 
consider luxuries. They are necessities. 

Who else has an investment in that 
customer? The electric utility does. In 
this end of the state [N. Y.], the com- 
pany which | has 357,000 
customers of all types, and we have in- 
vested for them $240 million in plant. 
The only purpose which that $240 mil- 
lion investment serves is to supply elec- 
tricity to 357,000 electric customers. If 
my decimal point didn’t slip, that works 
out to $675 per customer investment. 


represent, 


That includes all customers from the 
steel mills and the grain mills and the 
large stores on down. Our average in- 
vestment for residence and farm cus- 
tomers, of whom we have approximately 
312,000, is in the neighborhood of $400 
per customer. In the cities that may 
vary from $160 to $480 or $500 per 
customer. In the country, the invest- 
ment for this chap whom I have just 
talked about, may be a thousand dol- 
lars on the part of the utility. So the 
utility has a direct financial stake in 
the customer. 


Electric Utility and the Customer 


Who else does? No one else has a 
permanent financial investment in the 
electrical customer. The manufacturer. 
the wholesaler, the dealer, the contrac- 
tor, and the inspector have a temporary 
interest. They make their sale. They 
do their installation work. They col- 
lect their money, but they have no per- 
manent investment in the customer. If 
they are called back three years later. 
that is fine. Otherwise, they just don’t 
get any more business from that par- 


ticular home. The utility company and 


the however, go along  to- 


gether through the years. 


customer, 


So we have approximately a thousand 
dollar joint investment on the part of 
the customer and the utility. What is 
it worth? Absolutely nothing so far. 
The equipment represented by that in- 
vestment has zero value unless the build- 
ing wiring is installed. 

It is that building wiring in which you 
men are interested. That is the interest 
of the IAEI and of the contractor. It 
is of interest to the utility also because 
every kilowatthour we sell has to pass 
over the customer’s building wiring. We 
can’t sell a kilowatthour except over such 
wiring. That wiring installation is the 
function of the National Electrical Code. 

What does such wiring cost? Let us 
(See Table I.) 


look at some figures. 


Residential Wiring Costs 


These data were developed from a 
very excellent paper entitled “Residen- 
tial Wiring Costs” which appeared in 
the May, 1948, issue of Electrical Con- 
struction and Maintenance Magazine. 

Let’s look at some of the figures. We 
see three groups: Sub-standard installa- 


Costs 





Sub-standard Installation 
30 Amp. Service—4 Circuits 


41 Outlets 








Cable Tubing 
Material $140 $190 
Labor 110 150 
Total $250 $340 


TABLE I—WIRING 





Adequate Installation 
100 Amp. Service—10 Circuits 
129 Outlets 








Cable Tubing 

$380 $510 
300 400 

S680 $910 


Minimum Installation 


60 Amp. Service—6 Circuits 





85 Outlets 








Cabl Tubing 
Material $222 $334 
Labor 78 266 
Total $400 $600 
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tion with 30-ampere service, Adequate 
installation with 100-ampere service, 
and Minimum with 60-ampere service. 
You will notice that the number of cir- 
cuits and outlets varies with the size 
of the service switch. What does the 
customer get? On the Sub-standard in- 
stallation with a 30 ampere service, he 
receives 41 outlets. In cable, the instal- 
lation would cost a total of $250. The 
cable figure is an average between non- 
metallic and armoured cable. If 
want an electric metallic tubing job. 
that will cost $340. Of course, you will 
appreciate that these costs are as of 
two years ago. The level may have 
changed since that time, but the ratio 
between comparable costs probably has 
not changed. 

Similarly, the Minimum installation 
with a 60 ampere service, in cable would 
be $400 and in tubing would be $600. 
The Adequate installation in cable is 
$680 and in tubing $910. 


you 


Decline of Unit Costs 


That brings up an interesting point. 
In our business the investment is so 
great that the efforts of our operating 
and engineering groups are continually 
focused on reducing our costs and keep- 
ing the total investment down, at the 
same time maintaining voltage, giving 
first class service, and increasing the 
efficiency of our operations. For exam- 
ple, out on the River Road near Buf- 
falo, we have a steam generating plant 
which has four 60-cycle, 100,000-kva 
units. The first of these was installed 
in the early ‘thirties and it produces a 
kilowatthour for a pound of coal. The 
latest units produce a kilowatthour for 
8/10 of a pound of coal. We have a 
new station under construction at Dun- 
kirk. There each 100,000 kva unit will 
produce one kilowatthour for 34 of a 
pound of coal. That doesn’t sound like 
much difference. When a plant burns 
35,000 tons of coal a week, however, 
a saving of 20 per cent will amount to 
between $2 and $3 million a year in 
coal costs. The manufacturers of wir- 
ing supplies, equipment and appliances 
operate on the same basis. They attempt 
to bring their unit costs down, to in- 
crease their volume and to give the 
customer more for his money. 


Mass Production Efficiency 


That is the good old American way 
of doing business. Mass production and 
production efficiency have made this 
country what it is. 
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What is the situation on building 
wiring? There we have a standard— 
the National Electrical Code. It is a 
standard approved by the American 
Standards Association for use through- 
out the entire country. Under the new 
system of revisions, it is being kept up 
to date annually. Formerly a lot of 
people groused that it took too long to 
change the Code. Now we have just 
the opposite. Some say the Code is mov- 
ing too fast. 

Of course, its regulations do not cover 
everything. They do not include good 
meter locations for utility, 
utility can prevent or at least discour- 
age its customers from utilizing un- 
metered energy. hose are minor items 
however. 
rule have supplementary 
covering them. 


or how a 


The utility companies as a 
regulations 


We have a good safety standard for 
building wiring installations. But the 
industry merely starts from there. Some- 
one says, “There ought to be a law,” 
so we have laws, lots of them. We 
have so many that the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association some- 
time ago investigated and summarized 
electrical ordinances. NEMA surveyed 
900 cities and found 766 wiring ordi- 
nances. Now an electrical ordinance 
calling for enforcement of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code is perfectly prop- 
er, but 541 or 70 per cent of the ordi- 
nances have special rules in addition 
to the National Electrical Code. They 
wouldn’t accept the Code as formulated. 
One hundred twenty-five called for 
specific edition of the National Elec- 
trical Code. In other words, unless 
those ordinances are kept up to date 
almost annually, they are now out of 
date. Seventeen completely rewrote the 
Code. 


The Trend of Special Rules 


It is interesting to see in which di- 
rection these special rules trend. Fifty- 
one of the ordinances had some special 
rules but permitted all types of interior 
wiring anywhere. Three hundred  forty- 
two permitted all types of interior wir- 
ing but under certain conditions only. 
Two hundred ordinances 
had special rules but permitted service 
cable for Two hundred 
seventy-six did not permit service cable 
for entrances. Thirty-five required 60- 
ampere service switches. Seven permit- 
ted only EMT or rigid conduit. Fifty, 
in addition to those seven, required 
metal enclosed interior wiring. Three 


forty-seven 


entrances. 
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hundred twelve had special rules on 
wiring installation design. 

The special rules on wiring installa- 
tion design are rather interesting. Here 
are some of the items encountered. Some 
cities permit only one instead of six sets 
of service entrance equipment. Others 
permit two only; others three; others 


four. Some cities limit the watts per 
circuit. Some change the demand fac- 
tors, some change the range feeders. 


some require a separate circuit for oil 
burners or stokers or a separate circuit 
for a bell ringing transformer. 


Local Ordinances 


Apparently we have a very good 
American wiring standard, but it is 
just the starting point. With it as a 
basis a lot of cities go their own way. 
Are such special local rules really nec- 
essary? Apparently a lot of people want 
them, because there are so many of 
them. And probably everyone who has 
proposed and put into effect special local 
rules has felt justified in doing so. It is 
rather interesting to note that they do 
not agree among themselves. 

Let’s examine, for instance, a few of 
the special requirements of wiring in 
dwellings. Here an ordinance states that 
non-metallic cable is not permitted in 
dwellings over one tamily. Another or- 
dinance indicates it should not be used 
in dwellings over two families, another 
over three families, still others not in 
dwellings over two stories. In another 
city it is not permitted in any frame 
buildings over two stories high. It is 
permitted concealed in existing build- 
ings but not exposed, and so on. In 
other words, when we leave the stand- 
ard and every city goes along for itself 
substituting local judgment for collec- 
tive national judgment, then you en- 
counter these inconsistencies between 
ordinances. ‘he logical question is, “Is 
it necessary ?” 


Increase Unit Cost of Wiring 


You will note that a majority of the 
special rules are restrictive and increase 
the unit cost of wiring. I am not talking 
here of total cost of the installation, but 
of the unit cost of wiring. The proce- 
dure of insisting on restrictive local 
rules with increased unit costs is ex- 
actly the opposite of what the electrical 
manufacturer and the electrical utility 
strive to accomplish. 

I submit for your consideration that 
if this tremendous volume of special 


rules is necessary, then the National 
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Electrical Code should be revised. 
There is something drastically wrong 
with the Code if these restrictive or- 
dinances are required. 

I know what many of you are going 
to say, namely, that the National Elec- 
trical Code is a minimum standard only, 
that in your city you need more, and 
that the Introduction to the Code says 
it is a minimum. 


Is The Code a Minimum Standard? 


Let’s examine the Introduction. 
Earlier I read the first sentence, that 
the purpose of the Code is the practical 
safeguarding of persons and of build- 
ings and their contents, from electrical 
hazards arising from the use of elec- 
tricity for light, heat, power, radio, sig- 
nalling and for other purposes. But you 
say, “Go down to the third paragraph 
of the Introduction where it reads: 
‘The provisions of this Code constitute 
a minimum standard.’” You say, “This 
is just the minimum. We have to in- 
crease beyond that in our city because 
our conditions are different.” Yet I 
wonder when we read on whether that 
is the proper conclusion. The Introduc- 
tion continues: “Compliance therewith 
and proper maintenance will result in 
an installation reasonably free from 
hazard but not necessarily efficient or 
convenient.” 

“Reasonably free from hazard.” I 
would like to ask if one of us were on 
the witness stand under oath, and were 
asked to testify regarding an electrical 
installation, how many would take an 
oath that an installation is free from 
hazard even though every circuit were 
meggered. We would probably not go 
beyond the “reasonably free.” 


Provides a Good Installation Standard 


That expression ties in with the 
“practical safeguarding.” From _ the 
standpoint of safety against fire and life 
hazards, the Code is not a minimum. 
It is an installation standard. It is a 
minimum standard on another score. 
The Introduction continues: ‘This 
Code is to be regarded neither as a 
design specification nor an instruction 
manual for untrained persons. Good 
service and satisfactory results will often 
require larger sizes of wire, more branch 
circuits, and better types of equipment 
than the minimum which is here speci- 
fied.” 

From the standpoint of adequacy and 
convenience, it is a minimum, because 
adequacy cannot be legislated except by 


EDISON 


begging the question. On the next page 
of the Code we note that “This Code 
is intended to be suitable not only for 
the use of insurance inspectors but also 
for mandatory application by govern- 
mental bodies exercising legal jurisdic- 
tion over electrical installations.” In 
other words, the entire intent of the 
Code is to be a reasonably good installa- 
tion standard and to provide safety. 


I believe that anyone who has been 
a member of the Code Committee for 
the past twenty years, as I have been, 
and has seen the development of the 
Code over that period, as he thinks back 
over what has been accomplished, the 
regulations that have been added, and 
the discussions that have taken place, 
will realize that the rules discussions in 
the Code Committee are not from the 
standpoint of what is the minimum that 
we can get by with, but what is good 
practice, what is safe. Take such things 
as the T-rated switches. You might 
say that a switch without the T-rating 
is minimum, but the Code calls for 
T-rating. 


Not a Minimum from Standpoint of Safety 


There are other items such as the 
watts per square foot requirements and 
the requirement as to the maximum 
number of conductors in outlet and 
junction boxes which was brought about 
by trouble in the field. Inspectors re- 
port field troubles back to the Com- 
mittee, the Committee considers them 
and writes a new rule. That rule is 
written not as a minimum but as a 
working standard. The correction fac- 
tors of Tables 1 and 2, the prohibiting 
of receptacles in theater dressing rooms 
all of those indicate that the Code is 
not a minimum from the standpoint of 
safety. It is a good working standard. 





Other people will talk about fire 
zones, and that in fire zones you will 
have to rule out certain types of wiring 
materials. And yet, if the building 
codes which apply to fire zones are ad- 
hered to, then the proper wiring method 
will follow almost automatically. Build- 
ing codes restrict the construction mate- 
rials that are permitted in certain loca- 
tions in a city and in certain types of 
occupancies. 

It is rather interesting that Code wir- 
ing methods rather group themselves 
with building materials requirements. 
Personally, I have never seen a fire re- 
sistant building, steel and _ concrete, 
wired with non-metallic cable. If, how- 
ever, the building code permits frame 
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or other combustible type building con- 
struction in a certain area, then why 
isn’t the wiring material suitable for 
that type of construction just as ac- 
ceptable. If the city fathers felt that the 
fire risks from tons and tons of wood 
construction weren’t such that they 
would have to prohibit its use in a cer- 
tain area, then why put restrictions on 
the wiring? 


Classification of Wiring Materials 


The National Electrical Code also 
classifies wiring materials by occupan- 
cies and states where they may be per- 
mitted. There is a whole chapter in the 
Code on that subject. Article 500, of 
course, is an excellent example. In the 
last year or two, there has been con- 
siderable feeling that Article 500 had 
gone too far in its requirements and 
that the safety standard set forth was 
too high. So, no matter how we look at 
it, we come back to the fact that the 
Code is a good, satisfactory, workable 
safety standard. 

There are probably other basic mis- 
conceptions among certain groups in the 
Industry which may lead them to ask 
for special rules. 

Let us go back to Table I and ex- 
amine the labor component. In the Sub- 
standard installation we see that with 
cable, labor will receive $110; with 
tubing, labor receives $150. Now to the 
Minimum installation. Labor receives 
$178 with the cable installation. Isn’t 
that the direction in which the industry 
should move? Let’s carry it a step fur- 
ther. For the Minimum installation, 
with tubing, labor receives $266, but if 
we inove up to the Adequate job de- 
signed in accordance with the Hand- 
book of Residential Wiring Design, 
labor gets $300 for the cable job. Labor, 
as well as the contractor, is serving it- 
self better by giving the customer some- 
thing more for his money in additional 
copper and outlets. 


Increase the Volume 


Which is easier to sell, a Minimum 
installation in cable which gives the 
customer a 60-ampere service, 6 circuits, 
and 85 outlets, or a Sub-standard in- 
stallation in tubing, which gives the 
customer a 30-ampere service, 4 circuits 
and 41 outlets? Let us reduce the unit 
cost of wiring to the customer. Let us 
increase the volume, and we will make 
better business for everyone. That is 
the American way of doing it. 

It is easier to sell full wiring than 
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to sell wiring materials which add noth- 
ing in the customer’s opinion and do not 
give him the additional outlets which 
he needs for the appliances which he 
will purchase over the years. Labor will 
still receive its share and actually a 
larger share. It is rather interesting 
that most of the new homes which are 
being built are being occupied by labor- 
ing people. ‘There are more laboring 
people than anyone else in this country, 
and certainly, they will appreciate get- 
ting more for their money and a more 
useful installation. 


The Appliance Field 


We can venture into the appliance 
field for a moment to see what can 
happen there. A leading manufacturer 
of refrigerators has a 7.6 cu ft box 
which he sells for $229.75. That same 
manufacturer has an 8 cu ft refriger- 
ator, the super-duper deluxe, and that 
sells for $399.75. Those two boxes have 
the same compressor. They carry the 
same five-year guarantee. The difference 
between them is salesmanship. They 
sell a lot of the super-dupers, but the 
smart buyer who has a certain amount 
of money to spend and needs additional 
refrigeration space might be better off 
paying $269.75 for a 9-cu ft or $299.75 
for an Il-cu ft stripped-down refrig- 
erator. 


Use of Deluxe Materials 


Let’s look at another example. The 
same company makes the Cadillac and 
Chevrolet. If you were an automobile 
dealer in your city, which franchise 
would you rather have? A Chevrolet 
franchise is worth more than a Cadillac 
franchise. The difference again is sales- 
manship. No one says you have to buy 
a Cadillac if you want a car. 

Wiring jobs with deluxe materials 
are wonderful if the customer can af- 
ford to pay for them, but we should 
sell them to him, not legislate him inte 
them. Why shouldn’t the customer be 
permitted to use everything appropriate 
in the National Electrical Code in his 
installation, keep the unit costs down 
and receive more useful wiring for the 
same expenditure? As a matter of fact, 
there is great question whether special 
wiring rules do not actually reduce the 
amount of permanent wiring installed 
and by so doing increase the amount of 
shoddy wiring which the customer in- 
stalls—the lamp cord from the five and 
dime, etc.—thereby actually contribut- 
ing to electrical hazards. Certainly an 
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23, 24, 25, 1951. 


FOR THE HIGHLIGHTS 
PROGRAM. 





Attention Accountants 


Announcing the 1951 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants which will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Monday, through Wednesday, April 


While the hotel has given assurance it will house the entire 
conference, early application will facilitate prompt assignment 
of desirable room accommodations. 


WATCH THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE EEI Butetin 


RautpH H. Situ, Chairman 
Accounting Executive Committee 


OF THE CONFERENCE 


Edison Electric Institute 








Better Copy Contest Deadline, February 1, 1951 


HE Public Utilities 
Association is now sponsoring its 
twenty-eighth annual Better Copy Con- 
test, the contest run continu- 
ously by the advertising profession. 
A total of 174 awards will be made 
to electric and gas companies for ex- 


Advertising 


oldest 


cellence in major phases of advertising 
including newspaper, television, 
and motion pictures. Awards will also 
be presented for achievement in other 
forms of advertising such as direct mail, 
interior 


radio, 


display, outdoor advertising, 
and employee publications. The prestige 
these 
throughout the industry. 

Any business-managed electric or gas 
enter the competition 
which is not limited to members of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association. 
Contest material must have been pre- 
pared either by a company or its adver- 
tising agency, and an agency may sub- 


value of awards is recognized 


company may 


mit an entry in the name of its utility 
client. There is no entry fee. 

Only material published between Jan. 
1, 1950, and Dec. 31, 1950, will be con- 
sidered for awards. With the exception 
of annual reports, the deadline for all 


Feb. 1, 1951. The deadline 
for annual reports is April 1, 1951. En- 
tries received after these dates will be 
disqualified. 

Winners of the 1951 contest will be 
announced at the PUAA National Con- 
vention in New York on May 17 and 
18 at the Hotel New Yorker. All the 
winning entries will be reproduced in 
the National Awards Book, which will 
also contain a complete summary of the 
competition. The book will be available 
at cost to Association members as well 
as non-members. 

For the purposes of the contest, par- 
ticipating companies are divided into 
three groups according to size, and there 


entries is 


are eighteen advertising classifications 
for which a first, second, and third 
place award will be presented to each 
group. In addition there are four classi- 
fications in which all companies, 
gardless of size, compete for awards. 
Complete contest rules are listed in 
the Rules Book of the PUAA Better 
Copy Contest which can be obtained 
from rules committee chairman C. Fred 
Westin, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J 


rée- 





installation with 129 outlets initially is 
not going to have added the amount of 
lamp cord and homemade extensions 
that an installation of forty-one outlets 
will have. 

Let’s get back to selling the National 
Electrical Code. The motto of this 
Association is, “Let the Code decide.” 
If we follow that motto, support the 
organizations which are attempting to 
sell wiring adequacy, and use the sales 


promotion materials at hand, such as 
the Handbook of Residential Wiring 
Design, we will find we do not need 
special rules in order to get business. 
Let’s keep the Code modern and up 
to date. Let’s also keep wiring ade- 
quacy unhampered by special rules. 
Let’s not cut our own long-term profits 
by increasing the cost but not giving 
anything extra. Let us sell useful and 
increased quantities of wiring. 
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Goals for Business- Managed, Tax - Paying 
Electric Utilities 


‘i Goals for Business-Managed, Tax-Paying Electric 
Utilities appearing on this and the next page were pre- 
pared by the Platform Committee of the Electric Companies 
Public Information Program, under the Chairmanship of 
M. H. Frank, Vice President, Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company. 

The “Goals” have been reproduced by the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Company in a handsome two-color, 6 in. x 7% in. 
booklet with an appropriate Reddy Kilowatt illustration for 


each goal. The booklet is designed for distribution to em- 
ployees, stockholders and other potentially interested persons. 


Wisconsin Power and Light has generously offered to 
arrange for supply of the booklet in quantity, at printing cost, 
to companies authorized to use the copyright Reddy Kilowatt 
symbol. The booklet may be obtained with or without com- 
pany name. Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Frank at 


Madison, Wis. 


Introduction 


The _business-managed, tax-paying electric companies of America have earned a reputation for 
quality service at constantly declining cost, for meeting all needs for power, and for being good 


citizens. 


This record has not just happened. 


It is the result of wise policies directed at clearly defined 


goals. The aims of your local electric company are printed on the following pages. Read them and 


see what your company stands for. 





Abundant Power and Good Service 


In peace and in defense, to foresee the needs 
of each community for electricity, and to pro- 
vide it at the lowest rates which will assure abundant power 
and satisfactory service. 











Of all the users of electricity in the United States, about 
34 million—over 80%—are served by business-managed com- 
panies. The rest are served by public power agencies. 

Rural electrification—which was pioneered by the business- 
managed companies—has made electricity available to 93% 
of the nation’s farms. As of December 31, 1949, business- 
managed companies served 2,407,046 farms. Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration Co-operatives served 2,343,738 farms. 
Other public agencies served 243,916 farms. 

While general living costs have risen over 70% in the last 
10 years, the average price of electricity in the home has 
dropped 25%. 

A fifteen billion dollar ($15,000,000,000) expansion pro- 
gram to December 31, 1953—financed by private investors— 
will increase the power supply to 80% above the World War 
II level by the end of 1953. During World War II, electric 
power was one of the few things never too little nor too 
late. If the government does not interfere with the industry’s 
expansion program, the increasing supply should be ample for 
any foreseeable emergency. 








Betterment of Communities 








To continue to work loyally for the growth 
and betterment of each communuity served. 





Business-managed electric companies traditionally take their 
full part in community citizenship—while supplying reliable, 
low-cost service. 

Through adequate electric power and participation in civic 
affairs, they aid in the industrial development of their com- 
munities and bring better living to their customers. In addi- 
tion, the investment, payrolls, and taxes of these companies 
are an important asset to every community which they serve. 





3 Expansion Financed by Investors 
Rather Than by Taxpayers 


To pay fair hire on investors’ money so that 
people will invest in our industry’s expansion, thus enabling 
us to meet the public’s growing needs for electricity without 
adding to federal debt another government debt. 


Approximately twenty billion dollars ($20,000,000,000 ) 
are invested in the plants and machinery of the business-man- 
aged electric companies. 

More than 3,000,000 individual Americans, as well as 
insurance companies and savings banks, supplied this money 
by buying bonds and stocks. They are entitled to a fair return 
on their invested savings. 

Our industry pays over eight-hundred million dollars 
($800,000,000) in taxes each year, protecting the federal 
credit and helping to pay government operating expenses. 














Efficient and Satisfied Employees 
To attract and hold well-trained, competent 
employees by paying good wages and provid- 
ing the best possible working conditions, thereby assuring 
high quality, reliable electric service. 


4 











Electric companies’ employees number about 290,000. They 
are carefully selected, thoroughly trained, well-paid; they are 
alert and responsive to customers’ needs; they have many 
opportunities for advancement. 

Most of these companies provide employees with liberal 
pensions, job security, steady employment, life insurance pro- 
grams, health-benefit programs, educational programs, safety 
programs, recreational programs, sick leave, and vacations 
with pay. 





5 | Fair Treatment for All Users of Electricity 
To seek equal treatment of all users of elec- 
tricity, and to that end, to work for the revision of laws. regu- 
lations and governmental practices that favor one user over 
another. 
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Federal policies that discriminate against customers of tax- 
paying utilities by providing special privileges for the non- 
tax-paying public power agencies are undemocratic and un- 
sound. 

These federal discriminatory policies work to destroy busi- 
ness-managed companies whose taxes pay part of the cost of 
federal projects. 

These companies believe that cooperation between the in- 
dustry and government—on availability and distribution of 
power, fair prices, and standard accounting practices—will 
benefit the nation. Should any savings result from purchase 
of government power, under appropriate regulation these sav- 
ings would be passed on to the customers. 





Equal Taxes for All Users of Electricity 
To urge equality in taxes, so that the bills of 
electric utilities, whether business-managed or 

government-owned, will collect the same taxes from customers. 











Hidden taxes are included in the price of all goods and 
services. 

One-fifth of all money paid to the electric companies for 
electricity goes to pay taxes. On the other hand, government 
power projects are either entirely, or nearly, tax-free—and 
their customers do not pay their fair share to support govern- 
ment. 

The companies believe that in fairness to all citizens, govern- 
ment-owned electric projects should pay taxes equal to the 
taxes imposed on private companies. 





7 Wise Use of Natural Resources 











To encourage efficient development of the 
nation’s land, water and atomic resources for the benefit of all 


the people, rather than a few. 


Flood prevention and control, navigation, water supply, 


reclamation and land and water conservation should be under 


government regulation.* 
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Where federal projects generate electricity, it should be 
available to all consumers on equal terms. Revenues from 
public power should cover costs of the electrical installation, 
all costs of production and a fair share of the cost of the dam 
and reservoir; and also make a return to the taxpayers in the 
form of tax payments. 

Research in atomic power and other sources of energy 
should be continued. 


A just federal power policy should be developed and ad- 
ministered for the greatest benefit of all citizens—consumers, 
taxpayers, labor, investors. 


"For industry policy, write for ‘Principles for Sound 
Water Resources Development,’ Edison Electric Institute, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





8 Safeguarding of American Freedom 











To expose and fight whatever strikes at 


American freedom, wherever and whenever it may appear. 


American freedom is safe as long as most of our citizens 
desire it, value it, and are willing to defend it. 

The electric companies wish to conduct themselves and their 
businesses in such a way that all whom they serve and with 
whom they have contact may be kept conscious of the human 
and moral values on which this country is built. 

To this end, they pledge that they will: 

Fight for the maintenance of a free economy. 

Maintain just and equitable relationships with customers, 
employees, stockholders, taxpayers and the public in 
general. 

Oppose socialism, communism, and all other un-American 
“isms.” 

Be especially vigilant during the present national emergency. 

Our American freedom—freedom with responsibilitv——has 
given us the most productive system ever devised. 

The business-managed electric companies will use every 
neans at hand to maintain that freedom. 


Conclusion 


The publication of the foregoing goals clearly 


indicates the 


dominant principles and purposes of 


the business-managed, tax-paying electric industry of America. We believe that our actions furnish 
tonvincing evidence of our good faith in striving to attain our announced objectives. 





Industry in the Smaller Towns—Its Wherefore for Us 


(Continued from page 10) 


and large areas. It means that migrating human 
industry has heard about this as well — studies, 
as the small cities and villages. It then the 
means that we of the electric industry 
must keep our men at the local level, 
constantly urging their local people to 


energy. 


Rural and 


tapestry that 


such as the 


Committee (EE1), 
place in the background weaving of the 


each of our 


your local town or city, not big business. 
Be prepared to help the company re- 
sponsibility at the “lamp socket” level. 
Be sure to mind your own business, 


Be hum- 


that 
work of 


also means 


current which is to serve all business. 


Urban Development ble and at the same time, proud of your 
should take a large opportunity as well as ability to serve. 


Be sure that the quality of the tapestry 


towns and your town is weaving is high so that 


i SL Bes 











be represented as well as representative. 

It means more, much more. It 
means that we need men in the electric 
industry who can wrap up and deliver 
more and more of our ‘“groceries”—to 
sell and serve to more and more of our 
communities. It means that by so doing 
our service can lift these burdens from 


cities is capable of weaving. Then. since 
this is a business, let it not be the busi- 
ness of the point of the plow but rather 
the beam that furnishes the power to 
the moulding board. 

So, therefore, let’s remember: Be the 
background for industry, not the point 


of controversy. Be small business in 


your part in it is also good. Be inter- 
ested in many other matters in your 
town or city besides just your groceries. 
Know about its people, its highways, its 
schools, churches, and character. 

Be sure that no one will be interested 
in you unless you, too, are interested in 
them! 
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This Critical Shortage of Engineers 
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Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


From a Report of the Engineering Manpower Commission to the Engineers Joint Council, 


UR country is again obliged to 

arm in an effort to preserve 

peace, or to repulse attack if it 
should come. We are greatly outnum- 
bered and our only chance of survival 
depends upon our ability to out-design, 
out-develop, out-produce, and out- 
perform our opponents. In _ these ef- 
forts engineers are essential. But we 
are short of engineers. The reason is 
that there has been a falling off in en- 
rollment in the engineering colleges, 
largely due to the widely held view that 
engineers are in over-supply. The short- 
age of engineers will become still more 
acute if they are called for military 
service and used in positions for which 
their training and experience are not 
mandatory. 

The chart, Fig. 1, presents the essen- 
tial factors in the outlook for the sup- 
ply of engineering 
lower curve shows that from 1942 
through 1945 the country, through its 
mistaken policy, all but 


graduates. ‘The 


manpower 
stopped the operation of engineering 
education. That is why industry today 
so critically needs engineers with 5 to 
10 years of experience. 

The dotted line extended 
1950 shows the estimated number of 


beyond 


graduates if the schools operate with 
out any withdrawals by Selective Ser- 
vice. It represents the most optimistic 
production possible, at least until 1954, 
since all classes graduating up to that 
vear are already enrolled. 

Beyond 1950, a dotted line indicates 
the estimated freshman enrollment. 
This estimate, made before the Korean 
War, was based on peacetime expec- 
tancies. The chief reason why the 1950 
enrollment did not reach the estimate 
is the widespread rumors that the en- 
gineering field was oversupplied. 

The demand for engineers already 
shows tightness in all fields, especiall\ 
in the aeronautical, chemical, electrical, 
and mechanical fields. Industry has ab- 
sorbed the last two graduating classes 
of nearly 50,000 each and is hotly con- 


* Reprinted with permission from January, 1951 
Civtl Engineering. 


December 18, 1950. 
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Fig. 1. 


I eteran benefit program brought unprecedented number of 91,000 fresh- 


men into engineering colleges in 1946, but number has since fallen rapidly, to 
about half that estimated as essential by Dean Hollister. 


tending for the 30,000 that will gradu- 
ate in 1951. Many are in ROTC pro- 
grams and will go direct to military 
service; others who have draft postpone- 
ments will be subject to call. On Aug. 
3, the Secretary of Labor placed all 
branches of engineering on the list of 
critical occupations, and the shortage 
is becoming progressively more critical. 
In normal peacetime it is generally 
accepted that at least 20,000 engineer- 
ing graduates are required annually. 
But after absorbing 50,000 in each of 
the last two years, industry still does 
not have all it needs. And the military 
needs have not yet been assessed. The 
minimum annual need appears to be 
not less than 30,000. 
The question now is: 
obtain 30,000 engineering graduates 
vearly? Since the mortality in the en- 


H ow can we 


vineering colleges is about 50 per cent, 
an annual input of 60,000 freshmen 
would be required—about double the 
number that entered the schools this 
vear. How can twice as many high 
school graduates be attracted to engi- 
neering schools? Since a dip of 10 per 
cent in the numbers graduating from 
high school is expected between 1950 
and 1958, we cannot rely on an_ in- 
crease in the output of the high schools 
to solve the problem. 


Supply Will Always Be Limited 


Except for the war and immediate 
postwar years, the numbers entering en- 
gineering schools since 1935 range from 
2.7 to 3.1 per cent of the total high 
school graduating classes. On the basis 
of an average high school output of 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Courtesy by the Kilowatt 


“Nothing,” 


says Coronet, “seems to be too big or too small 


to arouse the company’s interest in people who need its help.” 


N the midst of a howling sleet 
storm, a big cross-country power 
line operated by Consumers Power 
Company crashed to earth near Jack- 
son, Mich., under tons of ice. Lights 
went out in one section of the city. 
Within a few minutes the phone rang 
in the company’s service office there. 
“Help me!” sobbed a woman’s voice. 
“My baby’s dying! He’s in an incuba- 
tor. When the power went off, the ma- 
chine turned cold. He’s got to have 
warmth or he won’t live!” 


Don’t Worry 


The harassed dispatcher knew that 
every available man, even garage help- 
ers and volunteers from other depart- 
ments, was out fighting to restore ser- 
vice. But he answered: “Don’t worry. 
We're on our way. We'll be there in 
a jiffy!” 

In the company’s gas department was 
a portable generator with enough ca- 
pacity for this purpose. Calling off-duty 
employees, he located four volunteers 
within a few minutes. They rushed 
the generator to the suburban bungalow 
and stood by it in relays for 1+ hours, 
until the baby was out of danger. 

Consumers Power Company is an un- 
usual organization. It is the largest util- 
ity in the nation whose service area does 
not include any big cities. It is a $+00,- 
000,000 corporation serving most of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan on the 
principle that each of its 900,000 cus- 
tomers is also a friend. The customers 
respond to this with a feeling of per- 
sonal pride and kinship which is rare 
enough in the public dealings of any 
big corporation, and rarer still in the 
field of power and light companies. 


Nothing Too Big or Too Small 


Nothing seems to be too big, or too 
small, to arouse the company’s interest 
in people who need its help. Only a few 
vears ago, it developed special pumps to 
irrigate muck land to the precise de- 
gree necessary for a better celery crop. 


* Reprinted from January 1951 Coronet. Cops 
right 1950, by Esquire, Inc 


By Kent Sagendorph 


‘This was a great boon to celery grow- 
ers in) Muskegon County. Up _ near 
Flint, about the same time, a Consum- 
ers repair crew hauled a cow out of a 
20-foot well with a winch. 

Among its good-will projects is a 
series of free tourist camps and sports- 
men’s shelters in the fishing and hunt- 
ing section of the state, where Consum- 
ers owns great stretches of land. 

‘This land is yours to enjoy,”’ stated 
a Consumers invitation to sportsmen. 
“We've got a 


reforestation project 


pretty well along,’ to provide better 
cover for game. Come up during the 
season. See if you can’t get a ten-point 
buck.” 

Everywhere throughout the 33,000 
miles of Consumers’ statewide network 
of power lines are similar invitations to 
the people of Michigan. In scores of 
little towns, Consumers’ crews annually 
put up the community Christmas tree 
Radio-telephone 


in the public square. 


emergency trucks answer practically 
every fire alarm in most of the larger 
Michigan cities. This is just a form 
of quick service to the customer, in case 


the fire should damage electric lines. 


Mutual Help Policy 


This mutual-help policy has been 
maintained during the company’s 40 
years of corporate history. Consumers 
grew slowly from dozens of small com- 
panies until now it serves 56 counties, 
bringing electric and gas services to 1411 
separate communities townships, vil- 
lages, and several good-sized cities, in- 


cluding Grand Rapids. 


ACK around the turn of the cen- 
tury, Michigan was dotted with lo- 
cal, independent companies which began 
with electric street lights and a few 
streetcars. In Jackson, W. A. Foote 
and his brother rented a little store, set 
up a generator, and illuminated six 
street lights. That was back in 1886, 
and the same thing was beginning to 
take place in other cities. 
Anton Hodenpyl and George Hardy 
became interested in a small company 


in Grand Rapids; John C. Weadock 
Was associated with one in Bay City, 
and B. C. Cobb joined a Saginaw com- 
pany. About 1900, some of these local 
companies were approached to put pow- 
er into the small factories making wag- 
ons and farm equipment. 


No. 1 State Enterprise 


Before World War I, during the 
decade that saw Ford, Olds, Buick, 
Chevrolet, and Durant bring their auto- 
mobile companies into quantity produc- 
tion, Michigan changed from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial area. Auto- 
mobiles became the No. 1 enterprise 
of the state. In Saginaw, Flint, Bay 
City, Jackson, and Grand Rapids, the 
presidents of local power companies 
found they couldn’t keep up with de- 
mand. 

The Foote brothers and their asso- 
ciates, at Jackson, were first to see the 
need of a_ state-wide, inter-connected 
system. Hodenpyl and Hardy, at Grand 
Rapids, went into a huddle’with the 
Footes and Cobb. Out of this came a 
new state-wide company with all its 
power at the disposal of any community 
that needed it in a hurry. They called 
it “Consumers,” and adopted the motto: 
“We serve the people of Michigan.” 

These farseeing founders made Con- 
sumers a popular company. W. A. 
Foote handled management and finance. 
His brother, J. B. Foote, was the engi- 
neer who figured out how to load a 
cross-country power line with the then 
unheard-of pressure of 110,000 volts. 
to reduce line losses on the long inter- 
city network. 


40 Years Ago 


In Grand Rapids, Hodenpyl was the 
same kind of fellow—a townsman in- 
terested in progress. Cobb was a civic- 
minded businessman. In Jackson, law- 
yer Justin Whiting specialized in util- 
itv practice. That was 40 years ago. 
Now Whiting is president of Con- 
sumers. 


These are the people who kept Con- 
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attuned to the needs of the 
farmer and the small-town housewife. 
right along with the growing demands 
of the Buick Motor Company. For ex- 
ample, there was a man named David 
Hill, 81, dying of pneumonia in a se- 
cluded farmhouse near Grand Rapids. 
Doctors recommended a diathermy ma- 
chine. But there was no power in the 
house; no electric lines. 

Consumers had a choice—let him die, 
or run a line in immediately at the com- 
pany’s expense. They doubled the pole- 
setting crew and ran over a mile line 
to the farmhouse, at a 


$2,000. 


summers 





cost of 


David Hill survived. 


some 


Fighting Blizzards 


It’s like that all over the state. In 
the blizzards of 1947, back roads were 
clogged with six-foot drifts. The com- 
pany had its trucks out, fighting the 
drifts to keep service going. Near Flint, 
in a housing development, there were 
shivering people waiting for a_ trans- 
former to arrive. Despite backbreaking 
efforts, the blizzard won. The trucks 
were halted. At that point the weary 
crews saw a farmer’s bobsled gliding 
toward them. 

“Load that here, 
boys,” he said. “I'll get it to where it’s 
going. You just stay in there and keep 
warm.” 


transformer in 


The farmer delivered the transformet 
and immediately some 50 homes thawed 
out as electrically operated furnace fans. 
pilots, and stokers promptly went into 
action. 

Close ties with hundreds of thousands 
of customers, built up through friendly 
contacts, explain much of the company’s 
success. 

Postwar Expansion 

World War II, Con- 
sumers began building more generating 
plants, and hundreds more miles of line. 
Today, the company has generating ca- 
pacity in excess of any foreseeable need. 
In fact, anybody who wants a little 
extra power can practically get it by 
picking up the phone. 

This ample reserve of power has made 
it possible for Consumers to develop its 
rural market even beyond a point con- 
sidered possible before the war. The 
company began supplying rural service 
as far back as 1924, with an experi- 
mental line near Parma, Mich. 

In those days farmers couldn’t al- 
ways see the merit of power. Then 
Michigan State College joined Con- 
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This Critical Shortage of Engineers 


(Continued from page 17) 


1,200,000 boys and girls, 5 per cent 
would be required to produce 60,000 
engineering freshmen, or about 10 per 
cent of the boys. 
whether 


There is some doubt 
the combined factors of apti- 
ability, interest, and financial 
means can be found in so high percent- 
age. This brings home the fact that 
there is not, and cannot be developed, 
an inexhaustible supply of engineering 
talent. The supply will always be 
sharply limited. 
Nevertheless it 
avenues of 


tude, 


that all 
be utilized to 
acquaint high school principals, guid- 
ance counselors, and the high school 
students themselves with the shortage 
of engineers in all categories. 

What is significant to industry in 
this picture, apart from the fact that 
young engineers will be in very short 
supply? Inter-company pirating will 
only add to the difficulties of staffing 
and robbing the colleges of faculty mem- 
bers will dry up the supply and reduce 
the quality of training. It will 
sential for industry to re-examine the 
functions of engineering personnel and 


is essential 
information 


be es- 


make certain that each engineer is be- 
ing used in the most effective manne 


sumers and other organizations in rural 
demonstration tours, showing farmers 
how to use electric milkers, pumps, feed- 
other 
Farmers’ wives exclaimed over electric 


cutters, brooders, and devices 


washing machines, ranges, and_ radio 
sets. 

Gradually the service was extended. 
but so slowly that by 1930 only a few 
thousand farms had power. H. J. Gal- 
lagher, Consumers Farm Service man- 
ager, began a long campaign to educate 
farmers in the labor-saving features of 
electricity. But the company had a live- 
ly battle with the government-financed 


Rural 


during the Depression, and for some 


Electrification Administration 
years prior to the war. 

REA’s 
went up 
faster. Finally, Consumers won the bat- 


At the same time that lines 


went up, Consumers even 
tle of private enterprise versus govern- 
ment subsidy. Today, the company fur- 
nishes power to some 103,000 farms 


and 30,000 suburban homes — largest 


possible. Even competent supporting 
personnel will be tight. It will be nec- 
essary to begin in-service training of 
personnel and to engage 
women as far as possible. The training 
programs of the last war will need to 
be re-established. None of these steps 
can be put off. 


supporting 


Government agencies, including the 
armed forces, must take cognizance of 
this situation. Plans must be developed 
for coordinating the engineering man- 
power needs of the Services and of in- 
dustry. To assume that the need for 
engineers is exclusively military would 
be national suicide. Sound policies for 
deferment and the calling of reservists 
must be promulgated to maintain a bal- 
anced utilization. 

The technical press reports that the 
Russians, in their current five-year plan, 
will have produced 150,000 engineer- 
ing graduates by the end of 1950. This 
matches our own output for the same 
period. During the next five years, 
will drop by one-third 
action is taken to in- 
crease the supply of engineering fresh- 
men and to 


however, we 
unless drastic 


continue training opera- 


tions in full force. 


farm electrification project in the world 
accomplished without government help. 

Consumers supplies current to 99 per 
cent of all the farms in its service area. 
It supplies another group indirectly— 
the members of an REA cooperative 
which buys its current from Consumers 
at wholesale prices. 

Consumers was successful in this dif- 
ficult campaign because their rates were 
well below REA’s, though that agency 
paid no taxes. Now, Michigan farmers 
get Consumers’ power at 2.26 cents per 
kilowatthour—a figure so low that Wel- 
fare State probably think 
there’s 


advocates 
a trick in it. 
The trick is simply ample reserves 
of power, good management, and satis- 
Right now, Consumers 
is one of America’s best examples of a 
private utility succeeding brilliantly in 
competition with subsidized, tax-free 
government power. It is an encouraging 
note to friends of free enterprise and a 
blow to those people who think that the 
U. S. must follow the path of socialism 


fied customers. 
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‘Twenty EEI Resuscitation Medal Awards 


Honor Electric Company Employees’ 


Resourcefulness- Teamwork- Devotion to Duty 


ACH year the resourcefulness of 

electrical workers in the use of 

resuscitation results in the sav- 
ing of many lives. The EEI Medal 
was created to honor men who by ap- 
plying artificial respiration have revived 
victims suffering from electric shock, 
and in 1950 twenty medals were au- 
thorized for presentation to electric 
company employees. Since 1933, the 
year in which the Resuscitation Medal 
was first presented, more than 300 
awards have been made. 

The medal is symbolic of teamwork 
and devotion to duty. Moreover, it is 
a physical link with the historic past 
of the electric industry, for it contains 
copper from the original mains laid in 
New York City by Thomas Edison as 
part of the world’s first underground 
system for the distribution of electric 
current. 

Presented with cach medal is a cita- 
tion, signed by the President of the In- 
stitute, which describes the resuscitation 
for which an award is made. Certifi- 
cates of Assistance are also given to 
men who rendered valuable aid in the 
resuscitation. In cases where it is 
judged that all 
shared equally in the success of artifi- 


members of a crew 


cial respiration, miniature medals and 
Certificates of Assistance are given the 
entire crew. 


Committee of Judges 


Employees of all electric companies 
in the United States are eligible for 
these awards which are authorized 
throughout the year by the EE] Com- 
mittee of Judges on the basis of facts 
submitted to the committee. The judges 
are E. J. Kreh, Duquesne Light Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. H. Coleman. Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co., Baltimore, Md., and E. C. Rue, 
Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 

Awards were authorized in 1950 for 
the company employees listed below: 


J. J. Apamier, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 





EEI Resuscitation Medal 


R. M. Bart ert, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
A. R. CHAPMAN, Florida Power Corp., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

P. CHASTAIN, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

F. J. Fetcu, Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
Altoona, Pa. 

H. E. Gentry, Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

WiLiiaM I. GiLuispre, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. Guerry, South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 

C. H. Harpix, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

C. E. James, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

J. R. Kenpic, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

C. F. Lapmerer, The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. M. Moore, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

A. H. Petit, Central Illinois Electric 
& Gas Co., Rockford, Il. 


Georgia Power Co., 


F. L. Preizner, Arizona Edison Co., 
Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. L. RisHext, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

B. D. SHEPHERD, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

ARNOLD F. SoDERMAN, Western Mas- 
sachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, 
Mass. 

W. H. Spancier, Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co., Roanoke, Va. 

G. C. Waker, Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Summaries of events preliminary to 
eight awards presented in 1950 appear 
on the following pages. 
histories, which are 
a tribute to the courage and quick 
action of company employees, point out 
dramatically the value of artificial res- 
piration and the importance of safety 
precautions. Linemen, as well as gen- 


These case 


erating station and substation workmen, 
who have never witnessed accidents in- 
volving electric shock may doubt the 
necessity of constant drills in resuscita- 
tion techniques. However, the signifi- 
cance of these techniques is amply dem- 
onstrated in the cases, each of which 
complements the excellent resuscitation 
training given electric company workers. 


Negligence Causes Most Accidents 


Emergency storm work often presents 
hazards which are beyond the control 
of linemen. Records show, however, 
that most accidents are the result of 
negligence under normal conditions. 
Although some of the accidents de- 
scribed were not due to carelessness, 
others, unfortunately, were caused by 
failure to observe safety regulations and 
to make full use of protective equipment. 
It is evident that negligence on the part 
of any worker not only endangers his 
own life but needlessly exposes his fel- 
low workers to injury. 

Brief statements concerning eight 
awards follow. Additional statements 
will appear in future issues of the 
BULLETIN. 
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GEORGE ZIEBOL (right) Northern States Power Company line- 

man, receives the EEI Medal for successful resuscitation presented 

by E. K. Thorgaard, Manager of the Company’s St. Cloud Di- 
vision, as C. A. Coutts, Director of Safety looks on. 


GEORGE ZIEBOL 
Northern States Power Company 


Late in the morning of July 29, 1949, Line- 
man Einer Olson was at the top of a pole in 
the outskirts of Sauk Rapids, Minnesota, tak- 
ing out slack in a high-voltage line. Olson’s 
wrench slipped while loosening a 2-bolt 
clamp on a rural line dead end, and in trying 
to recover it he came in contact with a 2300- 
volt line. He was knocked unconscious and 
remained in contact with the live circuit. 

Groundman Richard Trebtoske discovered 
Olson, who was hanging head downward 
with one of his hooks still in the pole. 
Trebtoske flagged a ride from a passing 
truck and quickly reached the rest of the 
crew working a quarter of a mile away. 

As soon as Lineman George Ziebol heard 
Trebtoske shouting that Olson was hung on 
a live circuit, he shut off the current by pull- 
ing a fuse. The crew drove back to the 
scene of the accident in the company truck. 

Ziebol climbed the pole from which Olson 
was hanging and administered pole top re- 
suscitation. After five or six compressions 
Olson regained consciousness and was low- 
ered to the ground by means of a line. Only 
three or four minutes had elapsed between 
the time of Olson’s injury and the application 
of artificial respiration. However, he was 
bleeding badly from burns, and Groundman 
Francis Skillingstad applied a tourniquet to 
his left arm. Olson was then taken in the 
company truck to the hospital, where he was 
treated for shock and burns. 

George Ziebol received an Edison Resusci- 
tation Medal and Francis Skillingstad a 
Certificate of Assistance at a dinner given 
in their honor at St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Northern States Power Co. officials C. A. 
Coutts, Director of Safety, and E. K. Thor- 
gaard, Manager of the St. Cloud Division, 
presented the awards. 


WILLIAM P. GOFORTH 
New Jersey Power and Light Company 
In Succassuna, New Jersey, on June 24, 


1949, a line crew was preparing to lower a 
transformer to a new crossarm and to in- 


EDISON ELECTRIC 


Presentation of 

GOFORTH (left) by H. C. Thuerk, President of the New Jersey 

Power and Light Co., for the successful resuscitation of a fellow 
worker on June 24, 1949 at Succassuna, N. J. 


stall a new transformer alongside the exist- 
ing one. Chief Lineman Martin Stickel, in 
charge of the job, had covered all energized 
conductors with protective rubber. He was 
jumpering out a cut-out box and was at- 
taching the jumper to the primary horizontal 
conductor when he slipped, perhaps because 
his hook struck a metal conduit. The jumper 
fell from his hand. 

Lineman William Goforth, working below 
Stickel, saw the jumper swing free and 
looked up to find Stickel slumped uncon- 
scious in his belt. First, he instructed Ap- 
prentice Lineman John Drake, who was on 
the ground, to radio for help. He then 
climbed up under the injured lineman and 
began pole top resuscitation, which he con- 
tinued for ten minutes before Stickel began 
to breathe without assistance. An ambulance 
from the Dover General Hospital arrived 
shortly after Stickel regained consciousness. 

Drake helped Goforth tie a rope around 
Stickel who, in a state of shock, repeatedly 
untied the rope and refused to be lowered. 
Finally, however, he was quieted, guided to 
the ground, and driven in the ambulance to 
the hospital. Examination revealed that 
Stickel’s only injury was a small burn on 
the inside of his right leg, and it is assumed 
that the falling jumper contacted him at this 
point. He was released from the hospital 
in five hours and returned to work the next 
day. 

William Goforth received the Edison 
Medal at a ceremony held in the New Jersey 
Power and Light Company's auditorium in 
Dover. President H. C. Thuerk made the 
presentation which was witnessed by depart- 
ment chiefs, and members of the Dover Line 
Department. The company employee pub- 
lication, Live Wire, featured an article on 
the presentation, as did all the Dover news- 
papers. 


JOHN R. WOOD 
Central Illinois Electric @ Gas Co. 

On the morning of May 18, 1949, a crew 
of the Illinois Electric & Gas Co. was remoy 
ing old poles from the Cowling line north 
of Cowling, Ill. The crew was preparing to 
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Medal is made to WILLIAM P. 


pull a transformer pole which stood in front 
of a farm residence, and George A. Kitchene, 
who was in charge of the operation, was 
backing the line truck into position. Line- 
men Ivan Hallam and John R. Wood were 
standing behind the truck, and Hallam 
grabbed the winch line on the truck derrick 
in order to fasten it around the pole. 

Wood heard the noise of an arc and saw 
Hallam fall to the ground unconscious. Look- 
ing up, Wood saw that the truck derrick had 
contacted a 7200-volt primary transformer 
cut-out on an adjacent pole which had en- 
ergized the winch line. Apprentice Lineman 
Clyde Hogue shouted at Kitchene to pull the 
truck ahead and then went to the farm house 
to telephone a doctor. 

Having cleared Hallam’s mouth of gravel, 
Wood began to administer artificial respi- 
ration. After two minutes of this treatment, 
Hallam regained consciousness momentarily, 
and Wood continued resuscitation for an- 
other three minutes before Hallam was fully 
conscious. Hogue carried the injured line- 
man to the shade of a tree, and the other 
members of the crew covered Hallam with 
old clothes and rubbed his legs and hands 
to restore circulation. Hallam was treated 
at the scene of the accident by a doctor and 
was then driven home where he was at- 
tended by his own physician. He lost nine 
days working time. 

J. R. Wood was awarded the Edison 
Medal by H. E. Braunig, vice president of 
the Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co., at 
a banquet attended by employees and their 
wives. An account of the presentation was 
carried in the Albion Journal-Register on 
May 17, 1950. 


DONALD M. HEALY 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 


Lineman Jesse Hopper was clearing power 
lines of tree branches on the morning of 
August 1, 1949, near Berwick, Pa. Hopper 
was about thirty feet up in a birch tree along 
the Harwood-Berwick 66-kv line trimming 
branches which Laborer Eugene Zajac was 
piling near the base of the tree. Lineman 
Donald Healy, in charge of the job, was 
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Pinning the EEI Medal to JOHN R. WOOD’S lapel, 
H. E. Braunig, vice president, Central Illinois Electric & 
Gas Co., makes formal presentation of the Award at a 


banquet in Mr. Wood’s honor. 


125 feet away ground-trimming along the 
Berwick-Briggsville 12-kv line. Because of 
dense woods and a steep hill, the radio- 
equipped truck could not be parked nearer 
than a quarter of a mile. 

Suddenly Hopper cried out. Zajac looked 
up and saw the lineman hanging by his 
safety belt. Hopper had received a shock 
while cutting a limb which a sudden gust 
of wind had momentarily deflected into the 
line. Zajac shouted for help, and Healy ran 
to the scene of the accident. Climbing up 
under Hopper, who was unconscious and not 


breathing, Healy began pole-top resuscita- 
tion, and after about fifteen compressions 
Hopper started to breathe in irregular 


gasps. Meanwhile Zajac ran to the crest of 
the hill and yelled to the truck driver to 
summon an ambulance. 

Zajac returned to the tree, helped lower the 
injured man to the ground, and continued 
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DONALD HEALY, recipient of the EEI Medal and Citation, is congratu- 
lated by Harry Ferguson, vice president in charge of operations of the 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., for the quick thinking and acting which 


won him the Award. 


resuscitation. When Healy climbed down 
from the tree, he replaced Zajac and applied 
artificial respiration until 


breathing normally. 


Hopper was 


When the ambulance arrived, Zajac helped 
place Hopper on the stretcher and 
him back to the ambulance. Hopper was 
then driven to the Berwick Hospital where 


carry 


he was treated for burns and shock. 
Donald Healy was given the Edison Medal 
at a dinner in his honor on August 13, 1950. 


The award was presented by Harry Ferguson, 


Company Vice President, in a ceremony pre- 
sided over by R. W. Coffman, Berwick Dis- 
trict Manager. Eugene Zajac, who left the 
employ of PP&L, was given the EEI Certifi- 
cate of Assistance in Ohio on April 16, 1950, 
On August 13-14-15, 1950, 
the Berwick Enterprise carried articles deal- 


by Jesse Hopper. 


ing with Mr. Healy’s award. 





CHARLES HARVEY (left) receives the EEI Medal from F. 
Stillwater Division, Northern States Power Co., for a successful resuscitation which 
saved the life of a fellow lineman, Albert Shogren (right). 


G. Mayer, manager, 


CHARLES HARVEY 
Northern States Power Company 


On March 29, 1949, Charles Harvey and 
Albert Shogren, journeymen linemen of the 
Northern States Power Co., were replacing a 
transformer on a pole in Stacy, Minnesota. 
Harvey was on the ground, and Shogren, 
who had climbed the pole, was standing 
under the transformer, preparing to dis- 
connect the secondary taps. Harvey had 
already sent up a pair of rubber gloves to 
Shogren who had neglected to put them on 
and was not wearing them when the acci- 
dent occurred. 

Harvey, startled by a noise, looked up to 
find that Shogren had apparently slipped 
while attempting to change the position of his 
Shogren, his left hand on the sec- 
ondary bushing and his right hand on the 
bottom of the cut-out, had been knocked out 
by a 7200-volt shock. Harvey jerked the 
hand line and freed Shogren of the sec- 
ondary, thus breaking the injured lineman’s 
contact with the electrical circuit. Then, 
yelling for help, Harvey put on his hooks 
and belt, climbed the pole, and 
Shogren to the ground unassisted. 

Several housewives who had witnessed the 
from the windows of neighboring 
homes ran to the scene of the accident, and 
Harvey sent one of the women in search of 
a doctor. Shogren was not breathing, and 
Harvey began the prone pressure method of 
resuscitation which he continued for about 
twenty-three minutes until Shogren was 
breathing without assistance. A doctor ar- 
rived shortly afterward, and he drove Sho- 
gren to Forest Lake, Minnesota, for treat- 
ment. returned to work three 
months later. 

This rescue is particularly noteworthy in 
that Harvey, at 61 years of age, was able to 
lower the 200 Ib. Shogren to the ground and 
artificial respiration for 


climbers. 


lowered 


rescue 


Shogren 


administer over 
twenty minutes. 

In recognition of his conspicuous service, 
the EEI Medal was presented to Harvey at 
a dinner held in his honor May 8, 1950, 
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Ss 


LIAM I. GILLISPIE, for a successful resuscitation for which Certificates of Assistance were also awarded to: (left 
to right) LLOYD J. WALKER, ALVIN T. TONET, JAMES WESTER and PAUL R. RANSOM. 


which was attended by forty of his fellow 
employees, among them Albert Shogren. The 
award was made by Frank G. Mayer, Man- 
ager of the Stillwater Division of the 
Northern States Power Co. 


WILLIAM I. GILLISPIE 
Southern California Edison Company 


Electricians George W. Mott and Paul R. 
Ransom were making a routine inspection 
of the 16-kv oil circuit breaker operating 
mechanisms in the switch garden at the Cas- 
itas Substation on July 31, 1950. Ransom 
had just made a telephone call to the switci- 
ing center and was walking toward Mott, 
who was climbing his ladder. Suddenly 
Ransom was temporarily blinded by a flash, 
and Mott, his shirt in flames, fell to the 
ground. Mott, who had placed his ladder 
against an energized circuit breaker instead 
of the one cleared for work, was unconscious 
and not breathing. 


William Gillispie, foreman of a construc- 
tion crew working nearby, was the first to 
reach Mott. Gillispie extinguished the flames 
and then massaged the muscles of Mott’s 
diaphragm which had been paralyzed by 
electrical shock. As soon as he had broken 
the paralysis, he began giving Mott arti- 
ficial respiration. Gillispie was relieved by 
Laborer Alvin T. Tonet who was in turn 
relieved by Ransom. 

Gillispie cleared the victim’s mouth which 
had become clogged, and Ransom continued 
resuscitation for about five minutes until 
Mott began to gasp after each application 
of pressure. Artificial respiration was then 
carried on successively by construction crew 
members James Wester and Lloyd J. Walk- 
er until Mott could breathe without assist- 
ance. Other members of the crew massaged 
Mott’s limbs and applied Carron oil to his 
burns. Then Ransom and Walker accom- 
panied the injured man to a Ventura City 


hospital in an ambulance which had been 
summoned by the substation maintenance 
foreman. 

Mott has since recovered completely from 
the accident and is now back at work. 

William Gillispie received the Edison 
Medal at a ceremony held in the Alhambra, 
California, substation offices on Dec. 15, 1950. 
Certificates of Assistance were also awarded 
to Paul Ransom, Alvin Tonet, Lloyd Walker, 
and James Wester. Tonet and Wester, 
now serving in the armed forces, were given 
special leaves by their commanding ofhcers 
in order to attend the ceremony. Operation 
manager C. M. Cavner made the presenta- 
tions, and H. L. Rudolph, superintendent of 
substations, acted as master of ceremonies. 
Articles on the awards were featured in 
the Jan., 1951, edition of the company mag- 
azine, Edison News, and the Dec. 19, 1950 
issue of the Alhambra Post Advocate. 





A. F. SODERMAN (center), receives the EEI Medal and Citation from H. J. Cadwell, President, Western Mas- 
sachusetts Electric Co., along with fellow workmen who were awarded Certificates of Assistance. Reading left to 
right: J. D. FRENETTE, R. P. KING, Mr. Soderman, Mr. Cadwell, and J. F. DOLAN. 








JOHN E. FLEURY r : i 
Power Service Co.” Reading left to right are: Edwin A. Dow, NEPS Co. President, A. S. Dotsis, lineman who was resuscitated, 


Mr. Fleury, Mr. Harriman, C. 


ARNOLD F. SODERMAN 
Western Massachusetts Electric Company 


On the morning of July 3, 1950, in Ludlow, 
Mass:, a line crew was replacing secondary 
mains on existing crossarm 
First Class Lineman Everett Ensign had fas- 
tened his belt above the fire alarm crossarm 
under the secondary racks and was prepar- 
ing to remove a house iron which supported 
a neutral service wire. Job foreman Joseph 
Metcalfe was walking toward the next pole 
when he heard Ensign’s cry coupled with the 
noise of an arc. Ensign, in jockeying into a 
different position, had stepped on the fire 
alarm crossarm and raised his body so that 
the left side of his neck contacted the live 
primary and his left elbow the outrigge 
brace. 

Metcalfe called for help. The accident 
was reported over the truck radio by driver 
Henry Dunbar; an ambulance was requested 
from the Ludlow Police; and a call was 
put in for a doctor. 

First Class Lineman Arnold Soderman, the 
first to reach Ensign, who was unconscious 
and not breathing, immediately began pole 
top resuscitation with the assistance of First 
Class Lineman Raymond King. Ensign was 
breathing again within two or three minutes, 
and, while he was being lowered to the 
ground, resuscitation was continued with the 
help of Second Class Lineman John Dolan 
and Groundman John Frenette. 

A doctor arrived fifteen minutes after the 
accident occurred, and after giving Ensign 
first aid treatment, ordered his removal to 
the Ludlow Hospital. An examination re- 
vealed a burn on the left side of Ensign’s 
neck, a burn on his left elbow, and a bruise 
on the left side of his face. 
to work two weeks later. 

The EEI Medal for successful resuscitation 
was awarded to Arnold Soderman, and Cer- 
tificates of Assistance were given to Raymond 
King, John Frenette, and John Dolan at an 
informal ceremony held in the service build- 


construction. 


Ensign returned 


(holding Citation) has 
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Power Service Co. 


ing of the Western Massachusetts Electric 
Co. The awards were presented by Howard 
J. Cadwell, president of the company on 
Nov. 7, 1950. All the men had been pre- 
viously honored for their prompt action by 
the American Red Cross, and an account of 
the rescue and presentations was carried in 
the Nov. 8th edition of the Springfield Union. 


JOHN E. FLEURY 
New England Power Service Company 
Failure to use protective rubber on ex- 
posed conductors nearly resulted in the death 
of lineman Anthony 
stalling pins and insulators on a pole in 
Worcester, Mass. 


Dotsis who was in- 


On the morning of July 20, 1949, a line 
crew under the direction of foreman John 
Fleury was engaged in preparing rural poles 
for the running of a new line. 
walking down the line 


Fleury was 
when he observed 
Dotsis straddling an uncovered 2300 volt 
primary on an outrigger arm which sup 
ported three other primaries. 
no line hose, insulator hoods, or other rub- 
ber on any of these wires. 


There were 


Fleury yelled to Dotsis: “We are not in 
so much of a hurry that we don’t have to 
use rubber.” There was line hose avail- 
able at the foot of the pole, and Fleury, 
assuming that Dotsis would cover the wires 
before doing further work, walked back to 
the truck in order to pick up some hoods. 
Suddenly Fleury heard a cry, and, turning 
quickly, he caught sight of Dotsis falling to 
the ground. 

Fleury ran to Dotsis, who was unconscious 
and not breathing, and immediately began 
artificial respiration. Another member of 
the crew ran to a nearby home where he 
telephoned for medical help. After from 
two to five minutes of prone pressure, Dotsis 
started gasping and thrashing violently, and 
he had to be held down forcibly until he 
became quiet. were treated 
with ointment, and Fleury continued resusci- 


Dotsis’ burns 
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Medal pinned to his lapel by F. G. Harriman, safety manager, New England 


J. Gooch, superintendent of line construction and Lester Gurney, Construction manager, New England 


tation for a half hour until the patient 
breathed without assistance. A doctor ar- 
rived who determined that Dotsis had suf- 
fered no broken bones in his twenty-eight 
foot fall, and the linesman was then taken 
to the hospital in an ambulance. 

It is assumed that Dotsis, after being cau- 
tioned by his foreman, had continued work- 
ing and had in some manner bridged two 
primaries. Though he _ received thirteen 
burns, Dotsis suffered only mild shock and 
returned to work in two months. 

John E. Fleury was given the EEI Medal 
at a dinner held in the Sheraton Hotel, 
Worcester, which was attended by represen- 
tatives of the New England Power Service 
Company. The award was made by Safety 
Manager Frederick G. Harriman in a cere- 
in which Anthony Dotsis took part. 
Accounts of the presentation were featured 
in Contact, the company magazine, and in 
the March 4, 1950, issue of the Worcester 
Telegram. 


mony 








A New Catalog of 
SEI Publications 
is available upon 
request to: 
Epison Evecrric INSTITUTE 


420 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Meter and Service Committee Meeting 
By H. A. Brown, Chairman 


HE thirty-ninth meeting of the 

Meter and Service Committee was 
held on Oct. 25, 26 and 27 at the Rob- 
ert Treat Hotel in Newark, N. J. The 
meeting was conducted jointly with the 
AEIC Committee on Metering and Ser- 
vice Methods, and there was a total of 
80 members and guests of the two com- 
mittees in attendance. A wide variety 
of subjects was reported on at the meet- 
ing by various subcommittees. A part 
of the meeting was devoted to the pres- 
entation of new developments in meter 
design by the meter manufacturers. 

The committee adopted a recommen- 
dation to request a modification in the 
“Code for Electricity Meters” by re- 
quiring an insulation test on meters of 
twice rated voltage plus 1000 volts with 
a minimum of 1500 volts. 

In connection with corrosion preven- 
tion and protective coatings of meter 
and service equipment used out of doors, 
the problems arising due to shortages 
of zinc-coated steel and aluminum were 
discussed. F. A. Redding’s subcommit- 
tee on this subject is to act as a clearing 
house for all members to receive and 
distribute information as to available 
substitute materials and finishes to com- 
bat corrosion of equipment. 


Electrical Metermen's Handbook 


A report on the recent publication of 
the newly revised “Electrical Meter- 
men’s Handbook’? was made by R. B. 
Swallow. The Handbook has had wide 
distribution and many favorable reports 
have been received by EEI Headquar 
ters. 

F. E. Davis reported on the present 
situation with respect to service cable, 
with particular attention to the fact 
that the use of aluminum for service 
conductors is increasing. It was pointed 
out that the use of aluminum makes it 
necessary that attention be given to 
proper terminating fittings for joining 
with copper conductors. 

A newly revised specification for 
watthour demand registers was dis- 
cussed. This new specification is about 
ready for final review by NEMA in 
connection with its issuance as a joint 
standard. 

There was some discussion as to the 
desirability of a standard nomenclature 


to designate meters, regardless of manu- 
facture, as to their circuit applications. 
This subject was assigned for further 
study. 

The Subcommittee on Special Prob- 
lems is proceeding with tests of poly- 
phase watthour meters in order to es- 
tablish recommended standard methods 
for the testing of such meters. This sub- 
committee will also include thermal de- 
mand meters in its study. 

A new specification for metering cur- 
rent transformers has been prepared and 
transmitted to NEMA for their review 
in connection with adopting it as a joint 
standard. 

Floyd Salmon presented a_ recom- 
mended specification covering the spac- 
ing and circuit arrangement of meter 
test switches which was approved by 
Committee for publication as an EET- 
AEIC standard. 

The problem of setting up a method 
of effectively grounding bases of detach- 
able meters was discussed. This will be 
given further study in conjunction with 
the meter manufacturers. 

A summary of existing installation 
practices for meters and current trans- 
formers on large low-voltage installa- 
tions is being prepared and will be madi 
available in printed form to the member 
companies. A progress report was made 
on this subject. 

A report was made on the present 
tatus as to the use of domestic circuit 
Because of the efforts of a 
number of utilities, the use of such 
breakers has been increasing on new in- 


breakers. 


stallations to a considerable extent. 


Meter Obsolescence 


There was considerable discussion on 
meter obsolescence and the desirability 
of adopting programs for the gradual 
retirement from service of old types of 
meters, particularly with respect to the 
selection of factors on which such a pro- 
gram should be based. 

The Committee was informed of the 
latest developments in wiring legislation 
having application to the installation of 
meters and services. 

An index of State Commission Rules 
affecting meter testing which has been 
prepared by N. B. Phillips’ subcommit- 
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tee to cover all of the states in the coun- 
try having such rules, was reviewed by 
the Committee. This index will be 
available shortly to members. 

A report was presented to the Com- 
mittee covering progress of a large num- 
ber of utilities in connection with train- 
ing and promotion of meter testers, with 
particular reference to the use of exami- 
nations in making promotions. 


Prior to the close of the meeting, 
A. J. Allen announced that he was giv- 
ing up his meter committee activities, 
brought about by his contemplated re- 
tirement from the Consolidated Edison 
Company which will take place in April, 
1951. Mr. Allen has been a member 
of one or the other of the three National 
Meter Committees—NIELA, EEI and 
AEIC—since 1921 and is a past chair- 
man of the latter two committees. He 
has made substantial contributions to the 
metering art over the past 30 years and 
his activities in committee work have 
been a major factor in the adoption of 
standards and in the simplification of 
metering practices. Several members of 
the Committee responded to his remarks 
with tributes to the work which he 
has done. 

The afternoon of Oct. 26 was de- 
voted to a tour of the Westinghouse 
Corp.’s Meter and Instrument Factory 
in Newark. 

The next meeting of the Meter and 
Service Committee, which will also be 
held jointly with the AEIC Metering 
and Service Methods Committee, will 
be held on May 7, 8 and 9, 1951, at 
the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, 


Calif. 








Recent EEI Publications 








Protection of Electric Service From 
Sabotage and Enemy Action 

EEI Publ. No. 50-14. A report to the 
Electric Power Survey Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute by its Subcommittee 
on Continuity of Service Protection. 8 pages. 
Price: 20 cents per copy. 

This report is intended to be a guide 
or check list of things to be considered 
in the formulation of plans covering 
feasible methods of electric service pro- 
tection and the expansion of existing 
organization for emergency repairs and 
rehabilitation of service facilities which 
might be damaged by subversive efforts 
or direct enemy action. 
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A Lesson From History 


Private Enterprise Regained 
By Henry Hazlitt 


in Newsweek 





AM indebted to Betty 

Hunt for sending me a column she 
contributed to The New Hampshire 
Morning Union, quoting from Govern- 
or Bradford’s own history of the Ply- 
mouth Bay Colony over which he pre- 
sided. It is a story that deserves to be 
far better known, particularly in an age 
that has acquired a mania for socialism 
and Communism, regards them as pecu- 
liarly “progressive” and entirely new, 
and is sure that they represent “the wave 
of the future.” 


Knowles 


Most of us have forgotten that when 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on the shores 
of Massachusetts they established a Com- 
munist system. Out of their common 
product and storehouse they set up a 
system of rationing, though it came to 
“but a quarter of a pound of bread a 
day to each person.” Even when har- 
vest came, “it arose to but a little.” A 
vicious circle seemed to set in. The peo- 
ple complained that they were too weak 
from want of food to tend the crops as 
they should. Deeply religious though 
they were, they took to stealing from 
each other. “So as it well appeared,” 
writes Governor Bradford, ‘“‘that famine 
must still insue the next year allso, if 
not some way prevented.” 


“be- 

gane to thinke how they might raise 
as much corne as they could, and ob- 
taine a better crope than they had done. 
that they might not still thus languish 
in miserie. At length [in 1623] after 
much debate of things, the Goy. (with 
the advise of the cheefest amongest 
them) gave way that they should set 
corne every man for his owne perticuler, 
and in that regard trust to them selves 
... And so assigned to every family a 
parcell of land... 


O the colonists, he continues, 


“This had very good success; for it 
made all hands very industrious, so as 
much more corne was planted than other 
waise would have bene by any means 
the Gov. or any other could use, and 
saved him a great deall of trouble, and 
gave farr better contente. 

“The women now wente willingly 


into the feild, and tooke their litle-ons 
with them to set corne, which before 
would aledg weakness, and inabilitie; 
whom to have compelled would have 
bene thought great tiranie and oppres- 
sion. 

‘““The experience that was had in this 
course and condition, tried 
sundrie years, and that amongst godly 
and sober well evince the 
vanitie of that conceite of Platos and 
other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times;—that the taking away of 


commone 


men, may 


propertie, and bringing in communitie 
into a comone wealth, would make them 
happy and florishing; as if they were 
wiser than God. For this comunitie (so 
farr as it was) was found to breed much 
discontent, and retard 
much imployment that would have been 
to their benefite and comforte. 


confusion and 


“For the yong-men that were most 
able and fitte for labour and service did 
repine that they should spend their time 
and streingth to worke for other mens 
wives and children, with out any recom- 
pense. The strong, or man of parts, had 
no more in devission of victails and 
cloaths, than he that was weake and not 
able to doe a quarter the other could: 
this was thought injuestice.. . 

“And for 
manded to doe servise for other men, as 
their 
cloaths, etc., they deemd it 


men’s wives to be com- 
their 


a kind of 


dressing meate, washing 


neither could many husbands 


well brooke it... 


slaverie, 


66 FQ Y this time harvest was come. 
and instead of famine, now God 
gave them plentie, and the face of things 
was changed, to the rejoysing of the 
harts of many, for which they blessed 
God. And the effect of their particuler 
[private] planting was well seene, for 
all had, one way and other, pretty well 
to bring the vear aboute, and some of 
the abler sorte and more industrious had 
to spare, and sell to others, so as any 
generall wante or famine hath not been 
amongest them since to this day.” 
The 


elaboration. 


moral is too obvious to need 
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‘Bake-Off” Contest Winners 
Receive Electric Ranges 


A EEI press conference, held to 
announce the Institute’s new 
“Range of the Stars’ program, played 
host to two housewives who were top 
prize winners in the Pillsbury Grand 
National Bake-Off Contest. The con- 
ference, which publicized the endorse- 
ment recently given electric ranges by 
eight Hollywood stars and their wives, 
had as its special guests Mrs. Bernard 
Derousseau of Rice Lake, Wis., and 
Mrs. Peter Wuebel of Redwood City, 
Cal. Both women had just come from 
an award luncheon, sponsored by the 
Pillsbury Company, at which they had 
received two new electric ranges and 
$30,000 in prize money. 

For the last two years Pillsbury has 
conducted contests which select the 100 
best recipes sent in to the company by 
housewives across the nation. Winners 
then participate in a Bake-Off, where 
they actually bake their recipes in per- 
son. Mrs. Derousseau and Mrs. Wuebel 
won top honors in this year’s Bake-Off 
which was held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mrs. Wuebel told press representa- 
tives that she had been anxious to own 
an electric range for a long time. “Now 
I’ve got it,” she continued. “It must 
be a wonderful cook. too, for it helped 
me win $25,000!” 
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EEI PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICE MATERIAL 


(Prices include transportation in U. S. only. Please order by number shown before title. 
may be placed for a specified number of copies of reports of vartous committees 


as issued, to be shipped to one address.) 
Payable in United States Currency—Postage Stamps Not Acceptable 


Accounting and Statistical 
Non- 
Members pee 
Conterence Proceedings (Bound Vol- 


MINED ROU 2.6:vaie enh o0.09 40.ca sibs si0 $2.00 $2.00 
Conference Proceedings (Bound Vol- 
Te a eee rrr 2.00 


Conference Proceedings Previous Years* 

*The ‘Proceedings’ of Joint Accounting Con- 
ferences of Edison Electric Institute and American 
Gas Association include a great many reports, 
papers and studies on a wide variety of subjects 
of interest to electric and gas utility accountants. 
Most of these reports and papers are not available 
as individual documents, but copies of the pro- 
ceedings listed above, or sections thereof, can still 
be obtained. A request for a specific report or 
paper known to have been presented at one of the 
above conferences can often be met. 

Simulated Federal Income Tax Return, 


FO esicss daeeoareusnenwe 1.00 1.00 
Customer Accounting Practices. "and 
Palicios, 1966). .icc.0000000620002-08 1.00 1.00 


Summary of Definitions Covering De- 

preciation and Related Terms, 1939 1.00 1.15 
Statistical 
50-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 


try; 1980 CASORD vccasccncsacese .30 Pb) 
R-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try, 1948 (1949) ..ccccce .30 75 
Q2— Electric vie’ and Power. Indus. 

ee | ee ree .30 75 
P-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

Grp TOGE COPS) £6:00460800406200 .30 75 
O-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

ey TPES CINE): cicdsgacdacéceaes .30 Pe 3} 
M-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try, 1944 CISES) ccciccassascores .30 85 
L-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try im 1943 CI984) .cccccsscecses .30 as 
K-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try in 1942 (6/43) ...cccoccccsee .30 ae 
jJ-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

try im EDGE CEPS2) occ scecinccece .30 75 
(Statistical Bulletins also available for 

years 1932 to 1940 inclusive) each. .30 we 


Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statistics 2.00 2.00 
(Includes Annual Statistical Bul- 
letin; Weekly Electric Power out- 
put; Monthly Electrical Research 
Statistics). 


Engineering Committees 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION— 


RESUSCITATION 
P-9—Application and Care of Rubber 
Protective es re .25 .25 


100-499 copies, 15% discount 
500 or more copies, 25% discount 
0-15—Use and Care of Pole Climbing 


Equipment, 1946 .......ceseeeeeee 25 -25 
M-10—Fifteen Messages on Accident 

Prevention in Electric Utilities ... .10 -10 
L-4—Linemen Cutouts (2/45) ...... 


10 
K-8—Pole Top Resuscitation (9/43). .10 
(Quantity Prices on Application) 
J-9—1941 Accident Statistics of Elec- 
tric Light & Power Industry (12/42) .10 25 
E-12—-Resuscitation Book- 
ete CULPAFY s.cncacewaes 1— 9 copies .15 each 
10— 99 copies .10 each 
100—499 copies .08 each 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
COMMITTEE 
50-7—-Specifications for Alternating 
Current Power Circuit Breakers 
(2nd Edition) AEIC—1950........ .60 
M-15—Recommended Safety 
Practices for Electrical 
| ER ee Single copies . 
10 to 49 copies é 
50 to 99 copies . 
100 or more copies . 
a of System Relaying 


> 


me rh 
wmCnoeow 


(CEILI CET EG TIED 60 1.50 
J-8—Utilization Voltage Standardiza- 

tion Recommendations 1942 ...... .20 .50 
F-13—Reconditioning Flood Damaged 

Electrical Equipment (12/38) .... .30 rb) 
F-5—Design of Switchhouses for Gen- 

erating Stations and Transmission 

EAOMUMNONA TEI) bccddcascceass 40 1.00 
HYDRAULIC .POWER COMMITTEE 
D-15—Penstocks (12/35) ........... 1.00 2.50 
A-19—Hydraulic Governors (8/33) .. .20 .50 


JOINT REPORTS 

R-9—Branch Circuit Overcurrent Pro- 
tection for Low-Voltage Circuits of 
30 Amperes or Less Used for In- 
terior Wiring—Report of Joint Com- 


No 
Vembers Membe rs 


mittee on Branch Circuit Protection 
gt DEI & TA, 1980 in ons 5:0 
R-6—Preferred Voltage Ratings for 
A-C Systems & Equipment, EEI— 
NEMA (1949) ....... eeeaeewas 
Q-8—Single - Phase Motor Starting 
Current Rules, EEI-NEMA-AEIC, 
SUE. WENGe bd panick banaue tees 48 
Q-4—Guide for Specification on In- 
door Metalclad Switchgear, AEIC- 
48 


TEAR, FOGG oo niece ssevees 
Q-3 — Standards for Distribution 
Transformers (Fourth Report), 
BEL, 2988 scivntssasecncs 


P-1—Mutual Assistance in General 
Emergency Situations Affecting both 
Power & Telephone Service—Re- 
port of Joint Subcommittee on Coop- 
eration in Emergencies, EEI and 
Bell Telephone System............ 

O-12—Report of Joint Engineering 
Committee of Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads & EEI on Crossings 
of Electrical Supply Lines and 
Facilities of Steam and Electrified 
MativenGs. COs/4G)  «. ss.000cccccreccs 

Quantities of 25 or more 

O-11—Mutual Practices Applying to 
Installation and Maintenance of 
Equipment Used in Providing Tele- 
phone Service by Power Line Car- 
rier in Rural Areas (For Field 
Trial)—Report of Joint Committee 
on Plant Coordination of EET and 
Rell Telephone System............ 

O-10—Interim Report of EEI-NEMA 
Joint Committee on Preferred Volt- 
age Ratings for A-C Systems and 
Equipment PRE ca xauiescacenen 

0-5 — Standards for Distribution 
Transformers (Third Report) EET- 
tT ee eee eee 

M-12—Toint Pole Practices for Sunnl» 
and Communication Circuits—EEI- 
Bell Telephone (1945) ........... 

M:9—New Developments in Office 
Machines — Joint AGA-EET Cus 
py Accounting Committee Re- 

Mis eo and Practices for In- 
ductive Coordination, Allocation of 
Costs and Toint Use of Poles— 
EEI-Bell Telephone (1945) ...... 

T-9 — Standards for Distribution 
Transformers (Second Report—Re- 


vised) EET-NEMA (1945) ... 25. 


L-5—Tnterim Renort of The American 
Research Committee on Grounding 
CRIED 2acScunuabaica Sonnet ae 

K-1—Volume 5 of Engineering Re- 
ports Nos. 39 to 49 of Joint Snb- 
committee on Development and Re- 
SOR. NIPEG).. So ciecuawuacssssaces 

J-8—tilization Voltage Standardiza- 
tion Recommendations (10/42) . 

J-6-—Wave Shape of Multi-Phase 
Rectifiers—Engr. Report No. 49— 
Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research (8/42) .......eeee+- 

J-4—Low Frequency Shielding in 
Telephone Cahles—Engineering Re- 
port No. 48—Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research (5/42). 

J-1—Positive Disconnection of Distri- 
bution Circuits During Faults to 
Ground—Engineering Report No. 47 
—Toint Suhcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (4/42) ....... 

T-9—Standards for Distribution Trans- 
formers (Second Report) EET- 
PUNE: TIBIAE: cscs wacswacaiss 

T-8—Susceptiveness of Subscriber Sta- 
tion Sets—Engineering Report No. 
46—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (12/41) ...... 

T-7—Freauency Weighting for Mes- 
sage Circuit Noise — Engineering 
Report No. 45—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
CUD IMED: ina wacate ng tenwie swe inesess 

H-12—Neutralizing Transformers — 
Engineering Report No. 44—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
memebeee OFFA) .onsvn ceed cssasee 

H-10—Effects of Bonding Exchange 
Aerial Telephone Cable Sheaths to 
Multi-Grounded Power Neutrals— 
Engineering Report No. 43—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research (6741) ...cccnccccesess 

H-8—Standard Basic Impulse Installa- 


tion Levels — AIEE-EEI-NEMA 


CAPRED) “ca kaos sw er debunsccawes 


Standing Orders 


iS) 
uw 


to 


wn 


wn 


“I 
mn 


Non- 

Members Members 
H-3—Inductive Coordination Aspects 
of Petersen Coil Grounding—Engr. 
Report No. 42—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 

CIZIASRD ac wosdcvenmcasoeseniann os am .65 
H-1—Test Specifications - for House- 
hold Electric Ranges—EEI-NEMA 

PAPE) \viackecasanaescguneaesnas .20 .50 
G-9—Methods of Measuring Radio 

Noise—EEI-NEMA-RMA (2/40)... .20 .50 
F-17—Short - Circuiting Relay Pro- 
tectors—Engr, Report No. 41—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 

Research (B/38) .cccccvscssescces .40 1.00 
F-8—Test Spectifications Automatic 
Electric Storage Water Heaters— 

EEI-NEMA (10/38) ....c.ccce 20 .50 
F-2—Inductive Coordination of "Rural 
Power and Telephone Systems— 
Engr. Report No. 40—Joint Sub- 
committee on Development and 


Reseasth CAPR) ...cccsssnncvcese .80 2.00 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 
50-1—Turbine & Condensers and As- 
sociated Equipment. 1948 (1950)... 1.00 2.50 
R-13—Turbine and Boiler Overhaul 


Practice (1949) ..0cccesssvcsece - 20 1.25 
R-8—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1948 ...... 30 ae 
R-7—Metallurgy and Piping, 1948. .60 1.50 


R-3—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 
aries Feedwater Heaters & Evapor- 


tore, 1946-47 ‘CISAD) oo o.e.cc:0:5.0:0 0:40 1.40 3.50 
R-1—Boilers & Combustion, 1948 
SO i 56 ca dee cad eek bale aaa 1.00 2.50 


P-10—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1946-1947.. .70 1.75 
P-8—Turbines, Condensers, and Their 


Auxiliaries, 1945-1946 .......+..- 1.00 2.50 
P-4—Metallurgy and hes 1947 
RISER. .sscauesavckionmancens ees 60 1.50 


O-13—Boilers and Combustion, 1946.. 1.00 2.50 
M-6—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45 .... .70 1.75 
M-4—Boilers and Combustion, 1944.. 1.00 2.50 
L-3 — Turbines Condensers, Feed- 


water Heaters, 1943-44 .......00- 1.00 2.50 
K-7 — Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 
water Heaters, 1942 (9/43) ...... .25 65 
K-3—Furnace Tube Corrosion (3/43) .20 -50 
K-5—Turbine Operation Data (6/43) .30 75 
J-7—Boilers and Combustion, 1941 
Uo a een ee o> Se 3.00 
[-6—Metallurgy and Piping, 1940 
SRNR. car cksciecnaneeoneretoes .70 1.75 
I-4+ — Boiler Auxiliaries, 1940-41 
RIDPEE) | sc.ck bbb seasbosnsenwsnees .90 2.00 
H-11—Power Station Chemistry, 1940 
(7 USOD Sb invwkesuae cee ee iene nese .40 1.00 
H-9—Turbines, Conde»sers and Asso- 
ciated Equipment (94/41) ........- .80 2.00 
H-7 — Boilers — Combustion, 1940 
(B7O8) . 6.055d4000054900655440nR00 1.60 4.00 


G-10—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters & Piping, 1939 


COrO0b.. cicncctavutesderounees kale 80 2.06 
G-7 —- Turbines, Condensers and 
Patans LAE) ivnncexvewsccesa ee .70 1.75 


G-3—Combustion, 1939 (12/39) .... .80 2.00 
F-15—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and Piping, 


9938 CIB/TE) .cccscecevesscceses 1.00 2.50 
F-14 — Turbines, Condensers and 
Pumps, 1938 (12/38) .....ceccces .70 1.75 


8) 
F-12—Combustion, 1938 (11/38) .... 1.00 2.50 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE 

50-3—Cable Operation, 1947 (1950)... .75 1.75 

Q-12—A-C Network Operations, 1944- 

TONG  SRGRSS iss 2460s nds atense 60 i; 
Q-10—Cable Operation Report, 1946.$ 5S $2: 
Q-1—Cable Operation Report, 1945. .75 i. 
O-14—Cable Operation Report, 1944 .60 1 
M-16—Cable Operation Report, 1943 .50 1 
M-1—A-C Network Operations, 1941- 

SUES UEPES) cckcowssavcowses .60 1.50 1.65 
L-1—Cable Operation—1942 (12/44). .50 1.25 
K-10—Line Clearing Manual, 1944 1-9 copies 35c. 
K-6—Cable Operation — 1941 General 


COVADS. caccnamsnemasatancees .50 1.25 1.35 
K-4—A-C Network Operations, 1938- 
TORO CAS48) ig ca sone cccensce .60 1.50 1.60 


J-5—Ice and Wind Loading Tables 

for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 

vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 

Overhead Systems Reference Book) 

PO wikicsssmes da annaS renames S 1-4 copies 10c. 
J-3—Cable ‘Operation, 1940 (8/42) 50 1.25 
H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 

Sunersasion {2/00)) 5 ccncccnsease .60 1.50 
Cable Operations, 1939 (1/41). .60 1.50 





-5—Cable Operation. 1938 (1/40)... .60 1.50 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation, 1936- 


IOS NBlSP) sic cadicns acces ciawee 80 2.00 
F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38) .60 1.50 
F-10 — Tree Trimming Practices 

CIGLORD: 126b Fenesh eden acasnweeuns .20 .50 
F-9—Conductor Sags and Tension for 

Rural Lines (10/38) .......ccces .40 1.00 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 
10 to 49 copies, 25% discount 
50 or more copies, 50% discount 
Non- 

Members Members 
MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standerd Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 


DEE 664665 cose cea ete nes 10 -10 
MS-2—Suggestions "for Specificaitons 
for Coordinated and Standardized 
Low Voltage Metering Current 
Transformers (8/40) ..........-- 10 10 
MS-3 — Specifications for Standard 
Current Transformers for Primary 
RMN, GPF? © b.cccsre.cccasies.cces 10 10 
MS-4—Specifications for Indicating 
and Cumulative Demand Register 
SEE MEME | o Ciaicinorasa eg eaw6.c.4 610 10 10 
MS-5--Specifications for Indicating 
Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 .10 10 
MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 
Arrangement of Terminals for 
Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 
PEE, BOE. vccccccesccncncese 10 10 
MSJ-7—AEIC-EEI-NEMA Standards 
for Watthour Meter Sockets, 1950. 1.25 1.25 
TD-1—Specifications for Steel Bolts 
and Nuts Supersedes TD-1, 1937 
DEE: she ddinakdnasacatek sashes 10 10 
TD-2—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Strand Eye Anchor’ Rods 
MIT Sane ares ncetaeheratkeriareananaecnals 10 10 
TD-3—Suggestions for peso 
for Lag Screws (10/38) ........-. 10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Seucilicaiane 
fer Eve Bolts: (6/39) ..cccccccvce 10 10 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Evenuts and Eyelets (4/41) ... .10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40).. .10 10 
TD-7—Specifications for Spool Type 
Secondary Racks (1948)......... -10 -10 
-8—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 
Mes CHIVERS. ecccccesvecseesas .10 10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 
Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 
Rar eee eee 10 .10 
TD-10—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40).. .10 -10 
* + ia ations for Pole Guards, 
TEP re ee CT Ee 10 .10 


946 
TD. 15—Specifications for Pole and 
ewer Steps, 1946 << cccccveces 10 10 
TD-17—Specifications for Bolt Type 
Steel Insulator Pins with One Inch 
Diameter Lead Threads, 1947..... 10 10 
TD-51—-Specifications for Low and 
Medium Voltage Pin Type 
lass Insulators (Supersedes TD- 
Sk, F967 te Gest) B42 ecocccccen 
TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Low and Medium Voltage Pin- 
Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .2: 
TD-61—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Type “A’’ Untreated Douglas 
Pie Ceoossarms (11/40) ........... .1f 10 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Type “B’? Untreated Douglas 
Pir Crossaces €19/40). .....ccccces 10 .10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Insulator and Pin Threads and 
GRUMER ASIST) asccsicenccectcese 
TD-72 — Tentative Specification for 
Line Connectors and Splices (1949) .10 10 


vo 
wn 
N 

n 


na 
» 
wn 


TD-90—Specifications for Douglas Fir 
Crossarm Treated or Untreated 
UN. alten pais, o'aleace 


TDJ-19—Standard Mounting Bracket 
for Distribution Cutouts and Distri- 
bution Lightning Arresters (1949) .10 10 


General Commercial 
Committees 
P-7—Utility Farm Promotion, 1947.$ .40 $ .50 


In-Service Training Program for 
Agricultural Workers ............ 1.50 1.50 


Agriculture 


Farm Electrification Manual ...... 5.00 8.00 
Suggestions on Agricultural Develop 

ment for Electric Companies ...... 3.5( 3.50 
General 
50-5—Study to Determine Load and 

Revenue Potential of the American 

Restaurant, 1950) .....0<025s00 d 25 


R-19—Catalogue of Sales Aids for 
Electric Industry, 1949........... 1.00 2.00 
R-10—Study to Determine Load and 


Revenue Potential of American 

pe a a. | re .25 25 
P-6—The Heat Pump (7/47) ..... 25 25 
P-5—A Guide for the Selection of 

SONS PEPCRNE ccs 6ccecccvcvces 7 75 
Analysis and Development of Commer- 

GT a ee ere 50 1.00 
Directory of Manufacturing of Com 

mercial and Small Industrial Equip- 

Ne TD kee be rads shes ae 1.50 
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Non- 
Members Members 


O-16—Position Descriptions for Eight 


















Utility Sales Jobs (12/46) ....... 35 
O-6—Commercial Refrigeration, 1946. .25 
O-3—Sales Personnel Practices of 

Utility Commercial Sales Depart- 

Ment, 1946 .noccccsccsocsecscces .40 
O-1—Salesmen’s Reminder, 1946 25 
M-11—Report of Sales Personnel 

Commaitess (CIO/AS), acne vscccaios .35 
M-14—Home Service Suggestions for 

organizing and operating Home Ser- 

vice Departments of Electric Com- 

SOE si.ccccsstanvds caenes shakes .40 
Lighting 
R-18—Tabulation of Information Re- 

lating to Street Lighting As Ob- 

tained from Returns of 104 Public 

Utility Companion Throughout the 

8G SEAS Apes 
Q-9—Tabulation of Information Re- 

lating to Street Lighting as Ob- 
tained from Returns of 39 Public 

Utility Companies Throughout the 

Pre eres oe .40 
O-9—Utility Home Lighting Promo- 

Ss A Cancemevatquaweccceains 40 
—A Comparison of Conventional 

‘Hot Cathode and Cold Cathode Tub- 

ing Fluorescent Light Sources, 1946 .25 
Power 
I-1—Power Sales Manual—Sections 

to 10 and 12 to 17 and Supplements 

to Jan. 1, 1950 (Includes one Binder) 

Prices Upor 
G-4—Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 

SN RRS Cy Oe 
Water Heating 
P-3—Electric Water Heater Installa 

tion Manual—Section I .......... 5( 
O-4—M Specifications for the In- 

stallat Wi iring and Plumbing 

for Electric Storage 

Water ‘Hea Jinja Ohiwis-elain bisa esecats 25 
I &—Te s Spe cations, Automatic 

Elec Storage Water Heaters, 

EEI N BOER ssakaca 20 


National Programs 


Boner Lig rsa Sight Bureau 
Ts Wh oes 1 Make It” 5.00 





+ 




















“Pricel less eS ree ee ee ce 4.50 
School Classroom Program for Teach- 
ing Sth and 6th Grade Students 
about light and sight ......... ge P 
Commercial Cooking 
les Training Manual — Commercial 
“Electr! ae ee 1.50 
The “Penny Folder” “Invest One 
A ope Be IY 5c bs as oie oe OO 
— Commercial Electric Cooking 
Baking Manual (9/46) See” eo 
rcial Cooking Survey, 1942 ...  .25 
Kitchen Program 
tr kitcl program com 
16 mm Vi 
n color, klets, maili folders 
WEEDON BS 66.5505 0eddsa es . P 
upon 
Electric Water Systems Council 
“Running Water—The Farm Neces 
Manual Water Supply Equipment .75 
Home Service 
Folder—“Here’s Your Career” .. 4.00 1 
R-4—-Make Home Economics Your 
Profession (minimur n ots 100).. 5.00 
R-14—Patterns for 
CN SEES cata s ee emawe kad cies 
Lighting Films 
1 tharts For 1 
RT. wnaaes-scukameneean.s 
7 che hat You 
vie in cc 
Disney Productions, 1¢ 
PUTER we cccccecesesesce 
R 
Be Light” (Street 
; ound slide film, 15 
minutes, 75 frames ........ 
“See For Yourself” (Home Light 
ng) nd slide film, 15 minutes, 
105 jamin telah Semoun leche hee 
. Ede cating ina Truer Liglit” 






(School 








Lighting) Colored Sound Slide F 
22 Minutes, Over 100 Frames 
Planned Lighting Program 
Store Schools, Offices, Industrial 
Homes—(A group of promotional 
publications on above) ...... ree 
Upon 
Sales Training Course 
Basic Sets of 8 me and Rec ords os Sat 
Basic Sets of 8 Salesmen’s Manuals... Set 


Residential Sets of 4 Films & Racente. Set 
Residen tial Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 

als Odie 050. 0 .6:0:6.0:0'0..0:6 ies #810 6.0.6 6.0.6.4 Set 
Cuammanel al Sets of 4 Films & Records Set 
Commercial Sets of 4 Salesmen’s Man- 


35 
25 


= 
no 
uo 


w 
wn 


.40 


-40 
.40 


25 


2.00 


-50 


.25 


.50 


per 100 
per 100 


rice list 


n request 


1.50 


per 100 


too 
wer 


rice list 
request 


. per 100 


1.50 





Price Upon 


equest 


25.00 


30.00 


50.00 


Price List 


Request 


$200.00 
5.00 
100.00 


2.50 
100.00 
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Non- 
Members Members 
RI <x ial aniseed kis adn ene sua aae eae Set 4.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Films & Records ..... Set 50.00 
Rural Sets of 2 Salesmen’s Manuals... Set 1.00 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook... 18.50 
Residential Lighting Film & Record.. 30.00 


Residential Lighting Salesmen’s Manual 75 
Water Heating 
Self-mailers to 


Dealers (minimum 


OE BOD) on tnnc600ksspseesianes , 1.90 per 100 
Stuffers in sets of 6 cnet oe 

mum lots 1000) ....... 15: 00 | per 1000 sets 
Wiring 


M- &-— Handbook of Farmstead Wiring 


errr ere .40 .40 
M- 7— Handbook of Residential Wiring 

TRIE, nea cin cnncascueweaencsaews 25 .25 
Wiring Films 
Commercial Re-wiring — lantern slides, 

WE UOCURNER occccccascvcscncesoecos Set $25.0) 
Home Wiring — lantern slides, with 

WAIONE: o5dacbdaciaveccvecssconsaes Set 25.00 
Baten Copies. Tektsoiccccescsesevce $1.00 per Copy 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


50-12—“I Want to Know About the 
Electric Industry’’—1950 Edition 
2 to 99 copies .25 each 
100 to 1000 copies $12 per hundred 
1000 to 9000 copies $90 per thousand 
10,000 or more copies $80 per thousand 
50-11—‘‘Eighth Semi-Annual Electric 


Power Survey’ 1950  o.ccscedscise $.30 per copy 
50-8—Farm Electrical Equip- __ ; 
ment Handbook, 1950 ..... Single copies $2.25 


(Transportation 2- 49 copies 2.10 


collect on 50- 99 copies 2:00 
quantity orders) 100-999 copies 1.90 
1000 or more 1.75 
50-6—Principles for Sound 
Water Resources Develop- 
ment, 1950 $21.00 per thousand 


3.00 per hundred 
Semi-Annual Electric 
950 nccsdvsrcee $.30 per copy 
for Impregnated 


50-4—“‘Seventh 
Power Survey”, 
R-17—Specifications 








Paper - Insulated, Lead- Covered 

Cable, “Solid” Type (8th Edition) 

BI: JOD... o2+cbaseveveveeadem 1.00 1.00 
R-15—Sixth Semi-Annual __ Electric 


Power Survey, 1990. 655000001065 .30 .30 
R-12—Electrical Metermen’s Handbook 
6th Edition—1950 
Single copy $3.30 members 
Single copy 4.90 non-members 
Quantity prices upon request 
Q-13—‘‘Take a Look at the Outlook” 10c 
()-11- *ield Test Proce: jure 
for Determination of Co-efficient of 
Performance Factor of an 
Heat Pump While Operating on 
Preating Wye, TIA o.c5.<ci0cdcres-es 
Q-5—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated Paper-Insulated Lead 
Covered Cable. “Low Pres- 
sure, Gas-Filled” Type—AEIC 
BEE act wath hoceuemkennwas Single copies $1.00 
10o0rmore “ 85 








to 
uw 








M-13—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated -aper-Insulated Lead 
Covered Cable, “Solid” Type, 
“OR-Famee” TsO osesescces Single copies $1.00 
100ormore “ 85 
Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936. 80 2.00 
Tee and Wind Loading Tables for 
Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 
sion of Ta bles 85 to 96 of the 
Overhead System Reference Book) 
TOME Lda kesesincbuuisecwsoawewee 1 4 copies 10c. 
5-4 6c. 
Rate Book for 1949 ...........-...20.00 30.00 


Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statis- 

00 2.00 
Annual Statistical Bulle- 

kly Electric Power Out 

put: Electrical Research 
Statistics) 


Periodicals 
Home Service Exchange (5 or 6 is 
sues a year) Up to 5 copies to 
Home Service Directors, Member 
Companies 
EEI-Member Yearly Subscriptions. -50 
Non-Member Yearly Subscriptions. 75 
Commercial Sales Log (several issues 
OOF PORE)  63i6005000056040 sn sence Each issue 
priced individually 
Better Light—Better Sight News (6 


ee ee 1.00 1.00 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

eee ee se 2.00 2.00 
Farm Electrification (a _ bi-monthly 

publication) Up to 10 copies ...... ree 

et 30 GE. cicsccrcecccrvaseae 75 1.00 

Discount for orders of 25 or more paid subscrip- 

tions, if mailed in bulk to one address..... 25% 

Discount for orders of 25 or more paid eubscrip- 

tions, if mailed to separate addresses...... 10% 
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PERSONALS 








CuiiFForD B. McManus, president 
of the Georgia Power Co., was ap- 
pointed administrator of the Defense 
Power Administration by Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman last 
Dec. 22. 

Mr. McManus, a director of the 
Edison Electric Institute and a vice 
president of the Southeastern Electric 
Exchange, graduated from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in 1916 and be- 
came a student engineer with the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. He then ac- 
cepted a position with Alabama Power 
Co. and, except for service during 
World War I as a second lieutenant, 
remained with the company until he 
became manager of its northern and 
western divisions. 

In 1927 he went to Atlanta and 
served first as superintendent of district 
operation for Georgia Power and later 
as operating manager and assistant to 
the company president. He was elected 
vice president, director of operations, 
and a member of the board in 1946. In 
the following year, he became president 
and in 1949 was elected president of 
Georgia Power’s parent holding com- 
pany, the Southern Co. 


Promotion of Connecticut Light and 
Power Co. executives Paut V. Hay- 
DEN and Stuart P. GILueEspPI!E has been 
announced by Sherman R. Knapp, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the utility com- 
pany. Mr. Hayden was named Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, and Mr. Gilles- 
pie will head CL&P’s Research Depart- 
ment. 

The appointments fill vacancies cre- 
ated by the recent retirement of Public 
Relations Vice President CHARLES J. 
ALLEN and Research Vice President 
FE. J. AMBERG. 

Mr. Hayden, a 1925 graduate of 
Brown University, joined CL&P in 
1929 as industrial power engineer in 
Danielson. He had previously been em- 
ployed by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
In 1940 he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Willimantic offices as industrial 
power engineer, and in 1947 became 
engineer for special assignments with 
the sales staff in Waterbury. Named 
industrial manager in 1948, he became 
executive assistant in the public rela- 
tions department on Jan. 1, 1950. 

He is a charter member of the Con- 


necticut State Development Commission 
and is currently Chairman of the Com- 
mission’s Industrial Advisory group. He 
is also a member of the Rural and Ur- 
ban Development Committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

Mr. Gillespie became associated with 
the CL&P in 1945 shortly after his 
release from active duty as a lieutenant 
commander in the U. S. Navy. Prior 
to military service he had been employed 
as an engineer with the Jersey Central 
Power and Light Co. 

He attended Stevens Institute of 
Technology in Hoboken, N. J. Mr. 
Gillespie became assistant research en- 
gineer in the company’s research depart- 
ment in 1946 and was named research 
engineer in 1948. He is a member of 
the Research and Statistical Committee 
of the Electric Coordinating Council of 
New England. 

Mr. Allen joined the company in 
1917 as office manager and later served 
as auditor, executive assistant, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. In 
1929 he was made manager of the 
western division with headquarters at 
Waterbury and 10 years later became 
director of public relations. He was 
elected a vice resident in 1946. He is 
a past president of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. 

Mr. Amberg, a native of Switzer- 
land who came to this country in 1908, 
also joined the company in 1917. He 
worked for Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
was in hydroelectric development in 
Pennsylvania, and had charge of elec- 
trification design and reconstruction on 
the Stamford-New York section of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad before going to Connecticut 
Light & Power. With the utility he 
has been electrical and then research 
engineer and has specialized in system 
development and economic analyses. He 
has been a vice president since 1946. 


Davip B. Hyer, Jr., former commer- 
cial manager of Florida Power Corpora- 
tion, has been elected 
president of the Southern 
Power Co., Pueblo. 

Mr. Hyer spent 24 years with Florida 
Power and its predecessor companies, 
is a graduate of Georgia Tech, and has 
held many important jobs for the com- 


executive vice 
Colorado 
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pany. He will serve under BEN F. 
FRENCH, who was recently elected pres- 
ident of Southern Colorado Power Co. 
Mr. French is also president of the 
Black Hills Power and Light Company 
at Rapid City, $. D. 


Rospert P. ANDREWS, new business 
manager of Tide Water Power Co., 
has been elected a vice president. 

Mr. Andrews has been new business 
manager since 1949, and was merchan- 
dise manager prior to that. He has been 
handling all new customers and mer- 
chandise for the last three years. 

His new duties will consist of tak- 
ing direct supervision of industrial and 
agricultural development, the merchan- 
dising department and all division man- 
agers in the company. 

A graduate in business administra- 
tion, Mr. Andrews joined the Tide 
Water Power Co. staff after serving 
as lieutenant in the Navy. 


Dr. Jess H. Davis has been elected 
a member of the board of Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. to succeed the late 
Harry S. Lewis. Storrs M. BisHop 
has been elected an assistant secretary of 
the corporation. 

Dr. Davis is president of Clarkson 
College of Technology at Potsdam, 
N. Y., and president of the New York 
State Association of Engineering Col- 
leges. He was graduated with a bache- 
lor of science degree from Ohio State 
University, from which he also received 
his master’s degree. In 1949 the degree 
of doctor of science was awarded to him 
by St. Lawrence University. Dr. Davis 
is a member of the Engineers Council 
for Professional Development, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Society for Engineer-Educa- 
tion, American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials, and the Kentucky Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Bishop at present is resident 
manager for the Albany District of 
Niagara Mohawk. He was graduated 
from Union College with a bachelor of 
science degree. He became associated 
with the Operating Department of 
Niagara Mohawk at Schenectady in 
1926 and has served as power engineer 
in Glens Falls. He served as resident 
manager at Port Henry and later in 
Hudson before going to Albany in 1943. 


M. G. MItter, assistant comptroller 
of West Penn Power Co., has been ap- 
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pointed assistant vice president ot he 
West Penn Electric Co. of New York. 
Concurrently, the appointment of Don- 
ALD M. KaAMmMert, as comptroller of 
West Penn Power Co., was announced. 

West Penn Power, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, is the largest operating 
subsidiary of West Penn Electric. 

Mr. Miller, with West Penn Power 
since March, 1922. is a Penn State 
graduate. He was made assistant comp- 
troller in 1939 after 17 years in the 
company’s accounting and statistical de- 
partments. 

He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Insurance Buyers of Pitts- 
burgh, a member of the Accounting Di- 
vision Executive Committee of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, and a member of 
the Controller’s Institute of America. 

Mr. Kammert, who has been assistant 
comptroller of The West Penn Electric 
Co., is a 1933 Accounting graduate of 
the University of Illinois. He spent 
eight years in various accounting duties 
with subsidiaries of the North Ameri- 
can Co., including Illinois Power Com- 
pany. In 1943 he joined American 
Water Works and Electric Co., then 
the parent company of West Penn Elec- 
tric and West Penn Power. Five years 
later, he was made assistant comptroller 
of The West Penn Electric Co. 

Mr. Kammert has been an assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
West Penn Power Company since 1946 
in addition to his duties with West 
Penn Electric. He is a member of the 
General Accounting Committee of Edi- 
son Electric Institute. 

JosepH FE. Tuomas, West Penn 
Power Co. engineer, has retired after 
more than 42 years with the utility firm. 

As chief engineer of power plants, 
he has supervised the installation of the 
many generating additions to West 
Penn’s rapidly expanding system 

In his early years, Mr. Thomas per- 
formed a variety of electrical engineer- 
ing services for West Penn Railways 
and the infant West Penn Power Co. 
For the Power Company he successive- 
ly filled the positions of system operator, 
superintendent of operation, and gen- 
eral superintendent of power. In these 
posts, he supervised various phases of 
construction operation and maintenance 
of power stations and major substations 
serving West Penn customers. 

He graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1908. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and for many years served on the 
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Edison Electric Institute Prime Movers 
Committee. 


ErRWIN S. VAN NOSTRAND has been 
appointed as manager of system plan- 
ning for The West Penn Electric Co. 
The position is a newly created one and 
covers activities of The West Penn 
Electric Co. and its subsidiaries, Monon- 
gahela Power Co., The Potomac Edi- 
son Co. and West Penn Power Co. 

Mr. Van Nostrand, a graduate of 
Lehigh University, with a degree of 
mechanical engineer, has spent his entire 
business career in the public utility field. 
He was associated with the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. from 1925 to 1929, when 
he joined the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. in its system operating de- 
partment. From 1942 to 1945 he was 
with the War Production Board, in the 
Power Supply Section of the Office of 
War Utilities, and a regional coordin- 
ator of the Southwest Area for Power 
Coordination. 

In 1945, Mr. Van Nostrand became 
operating superintendent of the South- 
western Public Service Co. 
with the company until December, 1950. 


He was 


Mr. Van Nostrand is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Edison Electric Institute’s 
Electric Power Survey Committee. 


EpwarpD M. NAvuGHTON has_ been 
appointed assistant general manager of 
Utah Power and Light Co. D. D. 
MorFFratt, Jr., has been named assistant 
to the vice president and E. ALLAN 
HUNTER staff engineer. Mr. Naughton 
spent 10 years with Texas Power & 
Light Co. 
1935. With the latter company -he was 


before joining UP&L in 


first superintendent of steam-electric gen- 
erating plants and fater assistant to the 
vice president. 

ApAM J. ALTHOUSE, assistant to the 
president of Metropolitan Edison Co., 
Reading, Pa., has retired after 43 years 
of service in the industry. In 1908, after 
two years’ experience with other com- 
panies, Mr. Althouse became superin- 
tendent of Birdsboro Electric Co., which 
later became part of the Metropolitan 
system. In 1924 he served on a commit- 
tee of three appointed by Pennsylvania 
Electric Association to study methods of 
distribution and rural extension for On- 
tario Hydro Commission. Their report 
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later was used in determining rural dis- 
tribution line policies of Pennsylvania's 
electric companies. He served on the 
executive committee of PEA and was 
elected vice president and in 1935 presi- 
dent. He was chairman of the Lehigh 
Valley section of AIEE and now is a 
life member. 





PuHiLip TorcuHio, Jr., 
pointed assistant general 
The Ohio Power Co. 

Mr. Torchio had been assistant to 


has been ap- 
manager of 


the vice president and general manager 
of Ohio Power since April, 1949. For 
one year previous he had been assistant 
to the operating vice president of the 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp. 

Prior to joining A. G. & E., he was 
associated with Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., for 16 years, serv- 
ing with the company’s generating, dis- 
tribution, sales, purchasing and _ engi- 
neering departments. 


Davin N. MERRELL, residential sales 
manager for the northern division of 
Ohio Power Co., has been made mana- 
ger of the Fostoria district of the com- 
pany. Mr. Merrell has been with the 
utility in Tiffin for 20 years. He succeeds 
Cuarves E. CAMPBELL, retiring after 
20 years as Fostoria district manager. 

J. Ritey Stover has been appointed 
chief electrical engineer, and (GEORGE 
E. Dana, assistant chief electrical engi- 
neer of the New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp. 

Mr. Stover will succeed WILLIAM 
W. Perry, who is retiring after com- 
pleting more than 37 years’ service with 
public utilities in Pennsylvania and New 
York, and Mr. Dana, now relay engi- 
neer, will assume Mr. Stover’s previ- 
ous duties as assistant chief electrical 
engineer. 

Both appointees are widely experi- 
enced in the utility field; Mr. Stover 
having been identified with the industry 
for nearly 30 years and Mr. Dana for 
more than 25 years. 

Mr. Perry, who is completing more 
than 26 years’ service with N. Y. S. E. 
& G., was given a testimonial dinner by 
his co-workers shortly after his retire- 
ment was announced. More than 250 
emloyees and officials of the company 
joined in the tribute. 


Ciirrorp R. BEARDSLEY, director of 
the Industrial and Economic Develop- 
ment Department of the Consolidated 
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Edison Co. of New York, Inc., has re- 
tired after twenty-seven years of service 
with the company. 

Mr. Beardsley joined Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company (later merged into Con- 
solidated Edison) in 1923 as superin- 
tendent of electrical construction. He 
Consolidated 


where he became manager of the Con- 


transferred to Edison 
tract Control and Inspection Depart- 
ment in 1938. Since 1946 he has headed 
the company’s industrial and economic 
development activities. 

During World War I] Mr. Beards- 
ley was loaned by Consolidated Edison 
to the New York City Administration 
for war service. He was Manager of 
War Contracts in the City’s Commerce 
Department from 1942 to 1944. He 
was elected chairman of the Mayor’s 
Business Advisory Committee in 1944 
and served as Acting Commissioner of 
Commerce until he rejoined Consoli- 
dated Edison in 1946. Currently he 
has been serving as director of The Plan 
for Re-Zoning New York City. 

Mr. Beardsley was graduated from 
Shefhield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
veristy, in 1905 and prior to joining 
Brooklyn Edison Co. he did electrical 
engineering work for General Electric 
Co., United Illuminating Co., and 
Fred T. Ley and Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Beardsley was chairman of the 
Accident Prevention Committee of 
NELA from 1928-30 and a member of 
both NELA and EEI Accident Pre- 
vention Committees from 1925 to 1938. 
He has also been active in committees 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and American Standards As- 
sociation. 

JoHN KRrRouN, general stores man- 
ager of Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., since 1946, has retired after 
nearly 30 vears of service with the 
system. 

Georce A. MATTHEWS, inspection 
and equipment engineer of The Detroit 
Edison Co., has retired after 34 vears’ 
service. Mr. Matthews first went with 
the Connecticut Lighting and Railway 
Co., later became assistant superinten- 
dent, and then superintendent of electric 
distribution for the Rockland Light and 
Power Co. at Nvack, New York. For 
two years he was with the Western 
Coal and Mining Co., Jenny Lind, Ark. 
His start with The Detroit Edison Co. 
in 1916 was in the electrical construc- 
tion field, later in maintenance, and 
finally in inspection and development. 
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He is responsible for numerous improve- 
ments in high-voltage transformers and 
switchgear and has many inventions to 
his credit. The use by numerous utilities 
of switching equipment manufactured 
under his patents has improved continu- 
ity of service to the public at a reduced 
cost. 

P. A. WILSON, assistant secretary of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., has _re- 
tired after fifty years of service with 
the company. He will be succeeded by 
Howarp R. CRESSMAN. 


Mr. Wilson has been in utility work 
for his entire business career and has oc- 
cupied many important posts with Phila- 
delphia Electric. He was also active in 
various civic and welfare organizations. 

Mr. Cressman has been with Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. since 1911. 


WiiuiaM F. HEARING, power sales 
engineer of the Atlantic City Electric 
Co., was installed as Governor of New 
Jersey District of Kiwanis International 
on January 17th. Delegations from 114 
New Jersey Kiwanis Clubs, represent- 
ing 6300 members, attended the instal- 
lation ceremonies. 


Aucnuy, of the industrial 
power sales department of Philadelphia 
Electric Co., has been elected chairman 
of the Interstate Power Club of New 
York. He succeeds John B. Taylor, 
assistant vice president of Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Electric Co. 

New vice chairman of the organiza- 
tion is S. L. CHaptn, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. W. P. GraHam. 
Philadelphia Electric, was named sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors are Mr. 
Taylor; Justin H. AHrReENs, Hartford 
Electric Light Co.; THomas C. Rog, 
Delaware Power & Light Co.; Frep I. 
SmitH, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co.; and FE. B. Haskert, United 


Illuminating Co. 


FRANK 


Wititiam W. Perry, chief engineer 
of N. Y. State Electric & Gas Corp.. 
Binghamton, N. Y., is retiring after 
26 years with the company. He has 
been in public utility work in New York 
and Pennsylvania for 27 years. In 1935 
he became resident engineer for Gil- 
bert Associates, Inc., consulting engi- 
neers on construction for New York 
State E&G. He was appointed chief 
electrical engineer of the utility in 1938 
and became chief engineer in 1940. 
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CHARLES HENRY LEwis, distribution 
engineer in the electric distribution de- 
partment of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., has retired 
after more than 42 years of service. He 
left for Brazil where he will be consult- 
ing distribution engineer with Canadian 
Brazilian Services, Ltd. Mr. Lewis 
started with Public Service in 1908 as a 
cadet engineer and later served as field 
engineer, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent in the Hudson division. 
He has been distribution engineer since 
1926. Mr. Lewis helped organize the 
Distribution Engineers’ Association and 
the Line Engineers’ Association. 


FRANK C. BROGAN, supervisor of de- 
sign in the central engineering depart- 
ment of Ohio Edison Co. at Elyria, has 
joined Commonwealth Services, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich. He will be engaged in 
substation and structural design. He 
joined Ohio Public Service, now part of 
Ohio Edison, in 1924. 


RosBert E. Turner, hydrographer at 
the Conowingo hydroelectric plant of 
Philadelphia Electric Co., has been 
awarded the American Society of Civil 
Engineers’ Rickey Medal for achieve- 
ment in the field of hydroelectric engi- 
neering. The prize was based on Tur- 
ner’s study of “Operation of the Cono- 
wingo Hydro Electric Plant.” He has 
been in Philadelphia Electric’s design, 
construction, and operating divisions 
since 1926 and was instrumental in 
getting a flood forecasting service set up 
by various governmental agencies con- 
cerned in stream flow with the assistance 
of private interests. 


E. F. Perkins has been appointed 
northern regional manager for the Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Association with 
headquarters in San Francisco. He suc- 
ceeds J. R. Lazarus who has resigned. 
Mr. Perkins spent 14 years in the domes- 
tic sales division of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. and five years with Wesix Elec- 
tric Heater Co. More recently he has 
been in the manufacturers’ agency field. 


Doxatp F. Boores has been ap- 
pointed home service director of Dayton 
Power & Light Co., succeeding Mrs. 
KATHLEEN BERGDOLL, who has _re- 
signed. He will supervise the home ser- 
vice and home lighting staffs. Mr. 
Bootes joined the utility in 1941 and has 
recently been a supervisor in the ac- 
counting division. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 

1951 12-15 NEMA Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
: B cago, Iil. 

JANUARY 21-22—EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Joint with oes 
: : Rey . Ttilit 
11 EEI Residential Lighting Committee, Nela Park, Cleve- Practice Committee, AGA, and New England Utility 


land, Ohio. 

12 BLBS Home Lighting Education Committee, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

12 PIP Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting, Hotel Hershey, Her- 
shey, Pa. 


15-16 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

15-16 EEI Commercial Cooking Committee, Potomac Electric 
Power Co. Conference Room, Washington, D. C. 

15-17. Canadian Electrical Association, Engineering and Oper- 


ating Division, Eastern Zone, General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
18 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Detroit, Mich. 


18-19 EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

22-23 EEI Industrial Power & Heating Section, Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

22-26 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

24-25 Southern and Southwestern Electric Utilities Rural & 
Urban Development Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

25-26 EEI Electric Water Heating Committee, EEI Headquar- 


ters, New York, N. Y. 
25 PIP West North Central Meeting, Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 
29 EEI Electric Kitchen & Laundry Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, New York, N. Y. 
EEI Television Committee, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Canadian Electrical Association, Sales Division, Eastern 
Zone, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


FEBRUARY 


1-2. Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Dis- 
tribution Committee, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 


29-30 
29-30 


ra. 

1-2. EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committees, Hotel Nether 
land Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

7-8 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Mich. 

8-9 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta, Ga. 

8-9 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Industrial and Com- 


Hotel, 


mercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

9 PIP, Steering Committee Meeting, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, N. Y. 

12-13. EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

13-14 EEI Wiring & Specifications Committee, Sheraton-Gibson 


Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

14 PIP Mid-Atlantic Regional Meeting—meeting place to be 
announced. 

15 EEI Market Development & Electrical Applications Com- 
mittee, EEI Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 


15-16 EEI Home Service Committee, EEI Headquarters, New 
York, N. Y. 

15-16 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

15-16 Pennsylvania Electric Association Relay Committee Meet 
ing, Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

15-16 Seventh Annual Adequate Wiring Conference, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

19-20 National Association of Purchasing Agents Mid-Winter 
Conference, Pittsburgh, Penn. (Press Headquarters, 
William Penn Hotel). 

19-21. Canadian Electrical Association, General Division, Eastern 
Zone, Seigniory Club, Que. 

21-24 American Society of Civil Engineers, Spring Convention, 
Houston, Tex. 

27 North Central Electric Association, Central Station Con- 
ference, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MARCH 


8-9 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Prime Movers Com- 
mittee, Berkshire Hotel, Reading, Pa. 


Personnel Association, Boston, Mass. 
29-30 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Annual Convention, Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


APRIL 


2-5 17th Annual EEI Sales 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
2-5 ASME Spring Meeting, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 





Conference, Edgewater Beach 


a. 
4-6 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Con- 
ference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


10-11 Indiana Electric Association, Annual Young Men’s Utility 
Conference, Ipalco Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

15-18 Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Annual Spring Con- 
ference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

16-18 EEI Transportation Committee jointly with AGA Motor 
Vehicle Committee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

17-19 ASME, Process Industries Division Conference, Lord 


Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York; N. Y. 


23-25 1951 Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
25-27 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Engineer- 


ing Section, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
30-May 2—EEI purchasing & Stores Committee Annual Confer- 
ence, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MAY 





7-9 Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Annual Conven- 
tion, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

7-9 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Business 
Development Section, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

7-9 Joint Meeting, EEI Meter & Service Committee and AEIC 
Committee on Metering & Service Methods, Hunting- 
ton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

9 Commercial Electric Cooking Conference, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


16-18 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association, Personnel 
Section, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

17-18 Missouri Valley Electric Association, Accounting Con- 
ference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

21-23 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Annua! Convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

28-29 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

JUNE 


4-7 Epison E.ecrric INsTiruTeE, Nineteenth Annual Convention, 
Denver, Colo. 


11-15 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Can. 

13-16 ASCE Summer Meeting, Louisville, Ky. 

18-20 Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Convention, 
Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews, New Brunswick. 

24-27 Michigan Electric Light Association Annual Convention, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

25-29 ASME Oil and Gas Power Division Conference, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

AUGUST 

27-30 Illuminating Engineering Society, National Technical Con- 


ference, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 
SEPTEMBER 


9-12 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Fall Convention, La 
Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M. 


10-14 Joint ASME Industrial Instruments & Regulators Division, 
and Instrument Society of America, Exhibit and Con- 
ference, Houston, Texas. 

20-21 PIP Second Annual Workshop Conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

24-26 ASME Petroleum Mechanical Engineering Conference, 
Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

25-28 ASME Fall Meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ak ss acd naan ane haaaaat Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Be IN i ig ip ain ae Gandini eine Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
ia 6 i:kidminial A 9 aaah aici eames Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., Chicago, II. 
PS Oe re rere Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
na tchas tease ienieeebiaende sea Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aod 1 ne a la leas ees ae Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
ss cay mae tee alee awk mean ae New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
et oc Dis ae bwiaeee aa eehenMeer an Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
oan a bene wae weed Se Renal The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
ss sche daeedw ed memaiecmas Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PE Se ES als a scueekdcduadaeanwe Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
(Terms Expiring 1953) 
ie 5. od, ny das matin aah ana cncicaaaas Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
a errr Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
i. 5.50 an gi ake CAM anny wR > Oe Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, L. I. 
a kw anak ate at Tamaidin we hase Sacaee Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
UE RNIN, So ons se nia aie. a pd wea Sk Sle eee Iowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, Icwa 
a ddtebesadedhennaeneed Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
iso sc niga a ah big buku IR San Diego Gas and Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
ss a wou Sab aes keene The Connecticut Light and Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
EEE Ee ry The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
EE ere rr ree ee New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
ee RR ns pcb edi eds bakenen eve deeemesemalint The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
oa aa Spd ele Rae Indianapolis Power and Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
EI ET eT The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Be. We Nia 6s bn a Na esetwedennedegeecdaneweee Carolina Power and Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Bes Ge, Bs cident ens ccdnvesccencsanssend ied New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
Executive Committee 
W. C. Beckjord, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, E. W. Doebler, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, 
D. C. Luce, P. H. Powers, and J. T. Ward. 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1950-1951 


D. C. Barnes Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
S. R. BerTRon Houston Lighting. & Power Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Gerorce H. BLAKE... . Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 


Newark, N. J. 


Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Carpenter. .Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
A. H. Kgnog....Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


H. P. Liversipce 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

T. W. Martin...Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
J. W. McArer Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. C. Mutienpore....Southern California Edison Co., - 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 


Earyz J. MAcHOLD 


A. B. PATERSON 


W. H. Sammis 
WituiaM ScHMDT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Puiuip Sporn...American Gas & Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
J. V. Tonzr Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Wuitinc....Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
E. A. Yates...The Southern Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


E. S. THompson 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1950-1951) 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH 
A pplication of Accounting Principles, H. H. Scarr 
Customer Activities, R. B. McCrorey 
Depreciation Accounting, A. E. BAUHAN 

General Accounting, L. C. PROVENCHER 

Plant Accounting and Records, C. E. RAINES 
Taxation Accounting, C. WiGAND 


COMMERCIAL 


Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER 

Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. MiLuEr 

Wiring and Specifications, R. W. WiLson 
Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HoLuister 

Farm Section, R. T. Jongs 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, Ropert G. Ey 


Residential Section, E. O. GRORGE...........cccceccences 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering Division General, H. P. SEELye 
Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foote 

Hydraulic Power, G. J. VENCILL 

Meter and Service, H. A. BRown 

Prime Movers, F. P. FatrcH1ILp 

Transmission and Distribution, J. E. McCormack 


GENERAL 


Accident Prevention, W. T. Rocers 

Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 

Electric Power Survey, WALKER L. CISLER 
Financing and Investor Relations, C. E. OAKeEs 
Industrial Relations, S. F. LEAuY 

Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 

Legal, Ratpu M. Besse 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


phat esekawex hebieee The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Commonwealth Associates, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


nn 1 i CE. kee ccccucaceveced coccese The West Penn Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
rn i, Oe... oecceeeenseeees cove cvesacecad Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purchasing and Stores, H. E. HOpGSONn............ccccscccccecccccces Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Rate Research, Harry I. MILuer Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Rural and Urban Development, G. R. KgEcan Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Statistical, ELDRED H. Scorr The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transportation, S. G. PacE Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








